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| CONTEN TS. 
ObjeQions to the concluding part of laſt letter —— Anſwers. 
— —An hiſtoric inveſtigation, by which it appears, that 
Engliſh wool was long in the higheſt degree of eſtimation 


ed in Italy than Spaniſh wool :— That in the 15th centu- 
ry it fold at a higher price in the Netherlands :—That 
it was at leaſt equally valued there in the 16th century. 
—— A review of the wool-trade and woollen manufac- 


ing the ſteps by which it gradually attained to its higheſt 
degree of perſgQion under Eliſabeth. —Eulogium of that 
_ greqt pringeſs and her minifters. ——Repeated attempts 
4 0 the manufacturers to obtain a monopoly of Engliſh 
wool :—They at length ſucceed under Charles IT. when 
the law prohibiting the exportation of wool was firſt in 
good earneſt that reſulted from 
that law :—The price of wool falls; and the number of 
ſheep, in conſequence thereof, is much diminiſhed :—The 
greateſt fall of price takes place with regard to fine wool, 
oe no care has been ſince taken to im- 
| al, the carcaſe af the ſheep þaying become 
the principal objeRt of the farmer's attention. ——Coarſe 
wool, and the manufa ctures for the poor, rather encreaſ- 


England, and it becomes neceffary to import and manu- 
facture ſ i v. Hence Brjtajn yoſſeſſys no long- 
er that evident ſuperiority over other nations with regard 
to the woollen manufacture that ſhe undoubtedly enjoyed 
in the days of Elifabeth, and is at beſt but on an 


Hence the decline of the Turkey trade, uf the trade in 
woollen ſtuffs to Sweden, Ruſſia, Pruffia, and many 


Cecking-ade 10 *pin,—and Parrghl,——No profpe 
theſe branches of trade but by rearing fine 


owing to the fame ill-judged law againſt the exportati- 
on of wool :—Extent of that illicit trade. A ſketch 
| of the exceeding pernicious tendency of it ——Neceſfity 
* 


in Italy and the Netherlands: That it was more eſteem- 


ture of England from its origin to the preſent time, ſhew- 


ed in price. Fine wool thus gradually diſappears in 


with other nations as to the manufacture of fine cloth —— 
parts of Germany. The precarious footing the Britiſh. 


of recovering 
wodl in Scotland. The Ouling trade in England totally 
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TO MR. TYTY: \LALELS] LONDON. 


Eran you, my dear Sir, for your very 
obliging packet of the 1 4th inſtant, which is now 
before me. It gives me much pleafureto think 
that I have. had it in my power to contribute 
to your amuſement. The objections you make 
to what has been faid, is to me the moſt une- 

quivocal mark of your being intereſted in the 

Nicuſſion that I have catered into; which is 


B 2 2. 
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a ſufficient motive to induce me to do all I can 
to remove ſuch doubts as may have occurred 
to you on conſidering this ſubject, and to af- 
ford you all the ſatisfaction in my power with 
regard to thoſe other matters about which you 


You ſeem to be much ſurpriſed at the hints 

I gave in the concluding part of my laſt letter; 
2s theſe, you-ſay, are ſo contrary to the gene- 
ral ſenſe of the knowing part of the Engliſh 
nation“ The woollen manufacture of 
England in a tottering flate :—The Britiſh 
parliament to have adopted monopoliſh ideas: 
be quality of the wool of England infe- 
rior now to what it formerly was !——Theſe 
are ideas fo repugnant to the general ſenſe of 
contradicted by the very flouriſhing ſtate of our 
woollen manufactures at preſent, as cannot be 
admitted to be well founded without a very 


I 


5 
— enlihi people on this fub- 
ject; and in particular with a very intelligent 
man, who has made a conſiderable fortune by 
the woollen manufacture; all of whom differ 
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rr 


of their own way of thinking, as convinces you : 


that I muſt be miſtaken with regard to it. On 
which account you defire that I would cither 
give you fuller information as to that head, or 
acknowledge that I have been hurried away 


tended to this ſubject with a more than ordi- 
nary care. But to me it is not in the leaſt far- 
prifing : for I do not know a ſubject that has 
to the woollen manufacture has been nor 
do I know one in which ſo many errors have 
been careleſaly adopted; which have been ſo 
often repeated by one writer after another as 


undoubted truths, that it is no wonder if thoſe 


who are obliged to content themſelves with 


* 


nature, obſerve would be a very pardonable 


F 
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ed at your ſcepticifm on this head, nor alarm- 
ed at the poſitive confidence of thoſe you have 
conſulted. I ſhould have been well pleaſed to 
kave heard the arguments they made uſe of to 
| you, that I might have been enabled to return 
direct anſwers to them: but as I can gueſs at 
the general ſcope of theſe, I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with pointing out a few facts that will be 
ſo dire diy the reverſe of many that might pro- 
bably be mentioned by them, as will ſerve to 


with cer. 
tainty" the origin or progreſs of dur woollen = 
manifaftare, or the time when the Woot of 
Eaghand began to be prized among foreign na- 
flows. Yet even in the mid? of that general 
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mation at 2 vy -catty period ; amd} tht the 
lend long before —— 

— 


' the wool of Britain remarkable for its fe- 
tieſs, cflablithed 4 tridtitifadite of cloths at 
Winchefler, for the uſe of the emperors. And 
Dinar Minis, im his treatife De fit 
orbis, us quoted by Hollingſhed, (Chron. of 
Ragland, N 221.) faith, « That the wool of 
Great Britain is often ſſtit 6 fitte; bur it it itt 
* manner comparable to the Jþ }, dratight?” 
And although, during the troubles in Which 
Britain was involved aftet the Roohats left it, 
it is not to be doubted that the woolen manu- 
| fature declined; yet it full kept ſome footing 
in the iſland, and had made conſiderable ad- 
vances towards perfection before the time of 
Edward III. whois commonly thought to have 
G Nor 
* 


Fables ee elder, who died did 
925, that „ he {et his ſons to ſeole, and his doughters he 


«© ſet to woll werke, taking example of Charles the Con- 
+ queltour.” Cling, . 179 = 


Anis 
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is there any doubt that the woot of England 
was long greedily coveted by all the manufac. 


Anno 1172, King Henry Wh 15 | 


commerce, p; 28g woot mixed with Spend, Fit, of 


it is 
ture muſt have been then 


o 70. 
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ages a principal branch of our foreign com- 
merce. The Venetians, Florentines; Genoeſe, 
2 


the embaſſies of the Italian ſtates to obtain per- 
miffion to export wool directly from Britain ; 


How they came afterwards to loſe theſe two firſt arts, de- 
ſerves to be enquired into. For it is certain, that, till with- 
in this century paſt, Engliſh cloths were always exported 
r 
notice of by ordinary hiſtorians. 
I could not omit i this note pretty much at large, 
as it ſhows how little our hiſtorians in general are acquainted 
with the ſtate of the trade or manuſactures of the kingdom ; 
this being upwards of a hundred years prior to the time that 
they aſſign for „„ 
factute into 
It would — — ded. hee 
eſtabliſhed at a very early period in Scotland alſo; For, in 
the year 1393, Thomas Dunbar Earl of Moray granted to 
the town of all the weel, cath, and other things that 
be by ſhip ont of his harbour of Spey, dury-free. Hiſt. of 
Moray, p. 193- 


Hence wel zed chib were fach confderable articles of 
export as to deſerve to be „2 — OP « 
rence to all others. 
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25 may be ſeen by confolting the fintutcs, a= 2 
ſew of which for your faith ite quoted 
in the margin *. 7 | "18/7 3 RM. vo byes s 

8 


” 


* ſt has been remarked in the laſt note, thet weak was « 


* re” Rawie, Sextmanianm, (727), p. 162. Y | 


This ſeems to be the alluded ro by Hume above 

eee the rden there does not appear us be quite fo 
. Engliſh wel ſeized af Nice in Provence this | 

* „de ts Eagiesd for wool muſt have beew t 

Mediterranean, Hiſt. Com- 


1353. 
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Donnie theſe carly periods little mention is = 
made of the woot of Spain and it is tobe ob- 
ſerved, that the inhabitants of Rouſſillon, arid 
4 a | Catalonia - 
1353. A weaty with the Cataloniaes, —Liberty granted ' 
— — requeſt of the Doge of Venice k- 


export wool from England. N 
by K. Henry V. 


2, Tr 

23 to be carried to Calais z except that for 
= by" mm 
— Foſcany, —Lombardy, and Catalonia. FI 
1470. A permiſſion granted by Richard I. to « Floren- 
tine merchant for 600 ſacks, ond 1200 ſacks to another. 
Another by Edward NV. to carry wool through the Straits 


would naturally be in England. 
3 wut 7 RE 4 
that curry nature ö 


\ of the ſheop improved by Margaret. park 
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Catalonia, which countries now ! afford finer 


r ab -emmcthck of: rams 
ſent by EdwardIV. about this time to the King of Arragon, 
which it is ſuppoſed was the of the breed of fine- 
wooled ſheep in Spain. This improbable” ſtory has been 
greedily ſwallowed by the Engliſh ; although there is not 
the ſmalleſt of this having been the caſe. For be- 
fore this period the wool of Spain was very fine, and a con- 
fiderable trade in that article was carried on to the Nether- 
lands. - But if the fineneſs of the Spaniſh wool was to be aſ- 
 Tibed to this cauſe, the wools of Arragon ought to be the 
fineſt, whereas it is „ 
 Yond compariſon the fineſt in Spain. 

2 Go hed an excbentic yonel. of 
ſuch a preſent having been ſent to the King of Aragon, and 
I am convinced that the ſtory has taken its riſe from this 
permiſſion granted by Edward IV. to his ſiſter to export 

rams to Holland, &c. Such miſtakes are by no means un- 
common in matters of this fort. 

Other hiſtorians aſſert, that Edward received this preſent 
of ſheep from Spain ; and that the fineneſs of the Engliſh 
wool is to be attributed to that cauſe. „„ 
dictions to be met with in things of this nature. 
1486. 3 — coders 
WWW 


r viz. thoſe 
of Venice, —Genoa, —Florence, —and Lucca, to export 
wodl, &c. 
| 1450. Another treaty with Florence, is which the Eng- 
kf are annually to import, at Piſa, as much wool. as the 
Florentines and other parts _ 2 
Wen 
+ 600 
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(of nh ni v. At this time Portugal was 
at peace with the King of Caſtile, and the two 
kings in great amity, Alphonſo of Caſtile be- 
ing married with the ſiſter of the King of For- 


| — of Commurce,/ vols * 263. 
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in dhe 
teen marks, or gl. 138. Ad. befides the 
which was never SE Do 


: ſuppoſed but 
they rated it at the very higheſt price f. From 


® Pide 1 | a of Wa was : SY 1 | 
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© "whole county or diſtrict that they fixed upon ; fo that the 
| beſt-wool in that diftrit muſt of 
above the 
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all which. circumſtances, I think we may fair- 
ly condjude, that Enghſh wool in the four- 
-— qr 
b | 
ay wee Spa wool had obtained any aſean- 
deney over Baghth wool. For, in the vr 
1560, Lewis Gricgiantio, ccupmexativg the 
exportsand imports: to and from Bruges and 


183 


meant as a price at which every individual might redeem his 
wool from the King, if be ſo inclined ; on which occaſion 
it is not to be expeCted that they would fix on the very 
higheſt price. It was beſides only the average price of 2 


have been much 


price. Probably the beſt wool in Eag- 
lard might have been Fare ern 


at leaſt, which, in Brabant, could not have been afforded 
for leſs than 18 or 20 pounds, 23 
— —ñ—R' 


vor. I 8 25 Antwerp, 
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wool bythe e lane wee i Ces 


it would ſeem that finencſs 


mention” them together. Thus among the 
— 


« che fare di boats con duelle di Spagna, et 
ne con quelle 'd Inghilterra”” ee. 
the wool of the country is coarſe, and is not 


ECL 
4 an wo was in truth more 


N 


valuable at that time, and was ſo eftimated by 


| * Guice. deer. de Paeſe Bad. Anverſs 1577, P. 122, 


32 | 
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quoted from the collections of Richard Hak- 
luyt, of the Temple, London. a moſt atten- 
tive obſerverin the reign of Queen Hiſabeth . 
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2 — [merchon- 


That longeth [belongeth] to Spaine : who ſo will eſpie, 
endet lictle value, truſt unto mee, 


With Engliſh wooll but if * 
. þ. 188. 


x 111 * 
ya, 


' And yet they of Bell and P 
e 5 
Se ao e way 
| Our geodly woell, which is ſo. generall 
Needful to them of Spaine, and Scotland als, [alfo,], 
And other costes, [coaſts], this ſentence is not fals. 
[falſe]. 5b. b. 191. 


nen hinaflf begins bis dreBions to Ms; Meg 
Hubblethrone dyer, when ſent at the public eapence into 


Perſia in the. year 1579, for improvement in the art of 
ing, in the following words: w 


* mn well and cleth in the 
| . 


2 Re 


2 
«< the molt 'fine wooll, the molt foft, the moſt 


chiefly manufaQtured at Belle and Popperinge, 
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have 


. herof the v X 9 * 1 Th 
a. „ in ſeveral de- 
IH woolls being naturall, and excellent colours 


. Hack. wel. 2. p. 16.—163. 


n the year 77. we hn ſow the Kee Flare Bi 
| * negoce D , p. $6. that the 
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our ſeconds At what time the: WD of 
— —— 
2 But by attending 
to our laws relating to the woollen manufac- 
ture we ſhall be able to give a pretty probable 

at the ſeveral changes it may be fuppoſ- 
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dun ud or fiat of: others: but it he been 
already ſhewn, that both of theſs were prac- 
td in d country 20 « very extly Pw 


ogland,. I here fubjoin a liſt of the prices, there, taken 
out of Sinſth's Memeirs of Wook, <>. 171. 4 * 


; - * N 4 


uuns. 
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| Medicins price of the whole, C. 1 0 14 

or & pence ag per pound. | 

In the year 1739, the medium prices were as under : 
* * * 

, - - 23. 0 

4 - - - - in 6 | 

32..0,. - 
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rr 
or five pence per pound. 80 that the beſt. wool in England | 
ſold. in the year -1739 for leſs than one ninth part of the 
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But in the time of Edward III the trade in 
ported in one year to the amount of 
294,088). 14s. 8d. which was 1 
weight to 729,3 40l. 11s. 35d. of the preſent 
| Ing been then nearly 
| filver „. | 


„„ = Yo Es 


the caſe now and what it was in the thirteenth cen- 
rury, when the beſt Engliſh wool xconled the Sprath by 


1 fhall here: ſubjoin the prices of the wool in ſeveral 
ces in France, from the Trait de bites & laine. 1 ** | 


French ſols mn | 
per pound. pence nearly. 
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ſo happily attained. 


Ir was not to be expeted, that the juſt 
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| and ſhun dome into which his fuccefiors 
| . | > | , p w—_ 0 | 5 1 * & „ | - . * 
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greater degree of internal. felicity than at 


Hz in-was not. till the happy ers of B 
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filled his own coffers in a more expeditious 
way than he could have done if theſe prohibi- 
— INE PIE LIE ©. 


And 


_ © By the 11th Edward TIL. it wasenafted, That ** it ſhall 
be felony to carry any wool beyond the realm until it ſhall 
be otherwiſe ordained.” Theſe are the words of the ſtatute, 
by which it appears, that it was only a prohibition on the 
part of the people, which the crown conſidered itſelf at li- 
berty to dilpenſe with in virtue of a writ dr non obffante ; 
which was a power they had copied from the court of 
Rome, by which it wasallowed, That the crown had power 
to diſpenſe with « penal law, when frokiditing only that 
which is not malum in ſe : A privilege that was claimed, 
and exerciſed, by the crown, as one of its undoubted pre- 
from before this time till the revolution. In the 
preſent caſe-it was fully exerciſed : for although this law 
was paliled in the month of March 1339, on the 3d of Pe- 
bruary following another parliament was held, in which the 
laity granted the King one half of their wool for the next 
ſammer ; at the ſame time he took the whole from the 
rr 
in Rymer, tome we meet with the following paſſes 

in the year 1338. 5 

1. Fro ., 'Brabentie, A pals for 2200 ſacks, 
. * 

| 2: De . prolans Cardinabum. A fafe conduct for 
quantity of wool to- be exported to Brabant, fro 
— — inde forieada, 

P44  , 

| 3 Pro mercaturibus Brobentie, A direction to the ad- 

miral to afford the merchants of Brabant a convoy for their 

3 

4. et cum celeritate ad Sawerpiam 
tranfockads, p. 73- by 
ee er . Bo. 4 

I might 


_ A-D. 1639. Aether proclamation mation agaioft expartine 


ume the King did : publiſh 2 : proclamation to 


in tells us, (vol. 2. p. 306.) . that 
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, from. having eee with | 
attention ſhe coritinned to cheriſi the 


Luv. XI. 


ſellors were too wiſe to be impoſed-mpon'by 
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this part of our complaint we preſume not to meddle wi 
Berners granted by the fate to expert raw wool, or 

cloths; Seck e which have been permiged/is pals the E, 
as well for the good, of the people, us fcb che bert of cloth- 


there may be advantage to the of Rox 6 
and be afterwards adds, © "The place alſo 
2 „% — to pal, ought to be conſi- 


Are a8 the yeir 1646, it wh 
| Thusit eee, 2 „ LS. 


grievance | 
ever the legillature ſeriouſly intended to prohibit it till after 
the Refloration. And indeed it is truly ridiculous, to hear 


writers ſerioully alerting, (25 they have often done), that 


the exportation of wool was totally prohibited by Edward 
III. and never was permitted afterwards ; as the flighteſt 
attention maſt have convinced them, that exported wool 
was at all times the principal branch of the revenue gf that 
prince ;—and that the duty on wool always formed « part of 


the tonnage and poundage aQ, granted by parliament to 


A «= ws 
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8 weir j he eur 1679 ls, 1 was an 


is che tba, | it'ss million u year loſs to the nation. 
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of after times l 
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princeſs were not adhered to by her imm 
ate faccefſbrs, who, always needy, and grafp- 


ing at an. authority they, could. not. obtain, 


TREATS made in 
protiibiting under ſevere penultirs the 

tation of wool to any part of the world. 

had Charles II. the merit of introducing this 
mordpoly, r 
© jpllydiſgraced hi, reign. _ 
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ices of wool being ſo low, that if people did not ſend it be- 
ond feas, they would not in many places be able to pay 
half their rents, wool falling in value as much as land.” 
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that refulted from thence to the 
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Before that period there is frequent mention made of 
* nults in vari of the kingdem, bythe 


grain, Thus, anno 1315s 
prices ; d fat | 
ther unſhotn 20 d.—ditto ſhorn 14 d. 3 
pon 2 d. —4 hen 1 dt no limitation 


——Again, 1532, 1 
of beef and park at 1 d. mutton 
| in Stowe, Sänger. 
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Ported fly upon paying a certain duty, the 
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year 1.318, an n was 165. a hog 35. 4d. 
and a wether 20 d. ration 
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ble/the pier ef me works 28 it colts fem 
the' farmer. By a very curious account, pre- 
ſerved i Amke Memoirs of Wool, ch. 171. 
from" 173½/ to 1745, 135 
ee | 
tithe, wis af 4" med, t4x; "and as a tod of | 

wool cotitiins cxattly twenty-eight pounds, 


the latter wis preciſely ſfixpence per pound, 
and the foinieras fraction lei. Theſe are rec- 


koned araodl the fideſt wools in England; 6 
chat real eee wilt Wl 
e ut little more than three 
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from Southampton, laden with wool to the 
Nethgclapds®* and the judicious Camden ob- 
aan int in the year 1569, © the to mor- 
_ « chant companies of the Staple and Merchant 
« Adventurers were coofiderably cocreaing in 6 
trade, the former inthe exportation of aur | 
« wool, and the latter of our cloth, both to the 
- <—_— eee ee 
« zencral proſperity of the. nation.” | 
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favoured at 


nth nee ng rv abt 
tranſport it to ſome of their maruifaCturing pla- 
ces at an cafier expence? And isit not alſo very 
well known, that it can there be manufactured 


as cheap or cheaper than in Britain eben in 
time of peace. ?——But in time of was, when 
we can only obtain this by the intervention of | 
others, the advantage muſt be much more on 
their fide : ſo that there is the greateſt reaſon | 


enn 


oppreſſed her for more than a century paſt ? 
Ike thould ** ſo 8 
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hege, there was a riot of the m — 

berty'to ſeize one half of the Spaniſh wool that was to have L. 
been exported, ond to keep it to themſelves at the ſame & 
OF PHI yy bo hang pay Rar. Hiſt. of Com. * 
_ When den "Spain de de to/ boaſt of an infurreQion * 


from a ſimilar cauſe! When ſhall the ſee an inſurreſtiom of 
the lower ranks of her people for am cauſe | A broken and a 
ſervile ſpirit is not an offering that ought ever'to be accepts - 
ble to ang earthly monarch from his fubje&ts. It is to the de- 
crees of Heaven alone that the human mind ought to yield a 


+ By. a letter from Madrid, of be Od eber 1365, in 
the public news-papers, it is ſaid, that this plan has been 
agitated in council. - * 9 
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A done eng former occaſion ;_ as we learn from a very 
well informed author. 
% Inthe yrar 168 1, one; Cute, an inan, a ſervant 


<« in the family of the then Queen of England, aferwirds 
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| „ Bat they proceeded in . 
. and. ſoon brought it! to ſuch. perf idh, Achit;/in/ 684. 
either ic June or, July, pen the Conde, I- 
66 to encreaſe their exportations, and leſſen the 
% conſumption of foreign manufactures, as well as to en- 
<< courage their own, the King of Portugal made a ſump- 
<< tuary law to reſtrain ſeveral exceſſes in the kingdom ; 
_ << and,” among the reſt, | the W 
© weokencloths was 
EE. warts. 
© ſeveral remonſirances 3 but.could by no means obtain 
* that. the prohibition ſhould be fet afide : yet they'ob- 
< tained a year's time to bring in thoſe that were on the 
„% way, but were obliged to reſhip whatever ſhould arrive 
<< after the time limited.” Thus in four: year i their work 
len. manuſeliure attain ts fuck yerfeftian, ors wat oat 
diſpenſe with foreign claths entirely. 
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vpſacure, have: given zifc to all thoſe jealou- 


— Britiſh merchants i 
| which the news-papers have been 
filled for ſome time paſt * ? It is indeed doubt. 
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©*. prohibignc of Britiſh cloths, and by provididg;-thet nei- 
Britiſh woolen manufacture 
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ehh ir in their proſent Gtuatianahey mil be able 


to eſſect that, or if they will dare to take a flep 
that would ſo much offend the Britiſh court, 
upgn who . they mult at preſent have {© 
much reliance for nen. But es it is un- 
generons to take of the weakneſs of 


an Ally, to force him to gocept yr - 


tures to the detriment of his own ſubjects; fo it 
is not zg de doubted, but ſame . noble minds 
un feel the indignity, and deteſt the: re- 
—ͤ prog 

which 2 
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. monten mannfc- 
ure in England is in many reſpets in a mare 
which is to be attributed almoſt entirely to that 
> et | 
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Probably this een in Portogal of late wink the se 
merchants, proceeds from a fear of difobliging Britain at 
preſent, when ſhe is threatened with à war with Spain. If 
S —  - -p | 
N 


/ "i tent on 
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ee eee 
the hints that alarmed you ſo much: and as I 


did nat ſee any probability of obviating theſe, 
but by adopting the plan propoſed for improving 
the woot of Scotland; while I was at the ſame 
time fully convinced, that in conſtquetice of 
ſuch fleps as have becn recommended, vigor- 
ouſly purfucd, as fine or ſiner wool than that 
of Spain might be produced here in abun- 
| dance ;*-Feoticluded; that it was pollible the 
woollen manufacture might come to be adopted, 
and to flovtiſh, in that part of the iſland, when 
it begun to decline in the ſouthern provinces; 
in the ſame manner as it has begun to flouriſh 
mn . 
89 


s eee of difrual esch that 
have reſulted from the law againſt the exporta- 
tion of Britiſh wool, is more than tore- 


probate it entirely, and ouęht to induce the le- 


gillature to repeal it as ſoon as poſſible, were it 


attended with no other incoavenicacies than 
thoſe already enumerated. Its baneful i flu- 
ence, however, does not teſt here: For to it 


lkewiſe are we indebted for that ru'nous trade 
TY 4 * | | ' called 
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called Ouling, or ſmuggling of wool from Eng- 
ed on a very wide ſcale, to the incftimable de- 


triment of the nation, notwithſtanding the re- 


e ee ee een ef 


ne e ** IR | | l 
n own proſperity at the expence of others, it is i 


to foreſee Ralf the bad ef6Rs that may reſult from it.—— 


would refult from * d prodibiting 8 
wool; the Eaglth manufa@tuter would be enabled to under- 
<a oiere,” and would this obrain « nionopoly of the 
wollen wache to all the world ; and it would be nodifficule 
matter td pioduce many authors who ſericully believed in 
n  proje&.' He different was the refult of 
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| How much wiſer woakl it habe been to Hate 
fullered therh tb Expt our wool legally ; in fe- 


obliged to purchaſe her wools at the former pride: But 
when the prices of wool were ſo much reduced in England 
the French found themſelves able to purchaſe it, by = con- 
enabled not only to inanufactüre cloths for themſelves; bur 
to export them to others to à great amount. Thus, 
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the principles of every other perſon with whom 
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nefiting jt, or jndeed having it in 1 
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F Coors not help Gniliog when I read the 18 
marks of your friend the wollen manufacturer 
upon what I had incidentally faid of the advan- 
tages that Scotland might derive from manufac- 
tures on accounit of the cheapneſs of living in 
it. This, I imagined, would have been con- 
troverted by no body —bat it appears} have | 


been miſtaken ; as he attacks that poſition with 
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it might have afforded a firiking proof how far 
naturalgood ſenſe may be over-ruled by the pre- 
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the day is barely ſufficient ta fopptjcthe: wants 
of nature; ſo that more labourery will tbe in 
the market in the laſt caſe than in the firſt; aud 
_ thus it will be in the power of the employer of 
theſe to mogerate- their wages,” if he ſhall: ſo 
encline yet by no means Yoth it follow, chat 
the inference drawn from thence is juſt; as will 
SRC waar '8 

rf 4. CGE» C2% 457 
- Monzr 8 beck dives. con- 
2 which hasocca- 
ſioned much confuſion in our ĩdeni aud mode of 
reaſoning on fubjeds of this nature A man 
may be called rub in any part of the world; 
who paſſeſſes an abundance of thoſe things 
that miniſter direQty to the neceſſities and con- 
veniencies of life : — but there 'are many parts 
of the earth where heaps of money, more than 
in the poſſeſſion of numerous herds of Rein- 
deer, although he never faw, nor had any idea 
of gold or money; while the footy African, 
loaded with gold, or trampling upon the ſands 
in which it abounds, is ſo wretchedly poor, as 
not to be able to \ maar een 
nes of lite. 
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to be accepted among all civilized nations 4 4 
token, proving, that the perſon who is poſſeſſed of 
it, had given ſomething of real value in exchange * 
far it *; and is on that aceount accepted of by 
another in exchange for ſomething that is of 


As it is merely, in conſequence of mutual 
compact among mankind that money comes to 
be of any value in any country, any ſubſtance 
may be employed for that uſc which a number 
of men may think proper to dignify with this = 
ſtamp of their authority. Hence in ſome nati- 
current as money. But-in all the civikazed na- 


1858 bees the above was written, Lord Shel- 
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by common conſent, come to be conſidered as 


the maſt proper ſubſtances for this purpoſe, on 
account of the ſcarcity, durability, and other 
— — 


Wann nen to a reſolution to 


accept of either of theſe metals in exchange 
der every uſeful? 


they have to diſpoſe 
of, the quantity of either of theſe fubſtances 
that can be given for any uſeful product, an ox 
or a ſheep, for inſtance, will be in proportion 
do the quantity of theſe precious. metals that 


tals diminiſhes or -—_—_— For the whole 
of the money in any one nation muſt be ſuffi- 
_ cient to purchaſe all the exchangeable commo- 


dities of that country that are in the market at 
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ractals'is mall in any country, a very little of 
it will be able to parchaſe = great quantity of 
the necelffiries of life; and if money abounds. 
much in any place, a much greater quantity 
r 
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ly rich; the one — = ſom that 
5  ſulficient to procure all the neceila- 


ries and many of the conveniencies, while. the 
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other may not have enough to procure the 
Date tieceffaries of life alone. So that money 
all Owe Wy ihe wins, el 


though'they may iti fone caſts be of equal im- 


port, yet. as they may be often 
Th ob ttt 


another. 


— ery call ut ff 
ver or gold can anſwer all the ends of money 
cquilly well as if it were encreaſel to any f- 
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quence to any nation, whether it is poſſeſſed of 
a great or ſmall quantity of theſe metals, if wr 
regard only the internal conveniency of that 
ſtate, conſidered as altogether unconnefed with 
others. For if one grain of filver ſhall be ſof- 
Heient to procure one day's fubliflence for a 
working man, and will be accepted of by him 
as full payment for a day's labour, the man who 
poſſeſſes that ſingle grain is virtually as rich as 

de who ſhould poſſes a pound of filver, if he 
lived where that pound of filver could not 
procure more of the neceſſuries of life than 
1 Ehtnclg ane eve day. | 


hr ts as. 
ons as being connefed with others around 
them by means of commerce, many are the 
conſequences that would reſult from any conſi- 
derable variation in this reſpect; and there- 


— 
ciſion. 
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"Eur us, by way of cxample, be * 
there were two neighbouring ſtates, in which 
the quantity of money in the one was to that 
in the other, as two to one. ; ſo that one piece 
in the one ſhould be cqual to two pieces of the 
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employed to would be in the 
fame proportion; ſo that the piece of work 
the other four, although confelledly of oqual a 


. 


N manufactures to a common market in a third 
| could there ſell its manufacture, and receive a 
ö handſome profit upon it, at a price much be- 
* low the prime coſt of the manufacture of the 
þ 
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manufacturers, while glen pen 
to purchaſe the manufaQures « f the rich conn- 
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FN 
covntry, when they found that the manufac- 
cards Bitte acbb, could be afforded fo 
moch cheaper than” their own, take every 
nicthod im their power to obtain theſe maufac- 


n from them? and although theſe: ſhould 
Ad, woukf they not All bud admiſſion into 
the c 


lan- 


untry, and the inhabitants would in a ſhort 
time become as poor, and as capable of carry- 
ing on their manufafGures with vigour, as 


their neighbouring nations ; if they ſhould not 
be ſo unfortunate as to have a mine of theſe 
precious metals within their dominions, which 
would be a ſtrong bar to their ever 
it 
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ous effotts to the contrary fo. that the - 
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— Andagain, ſpeaking of the ruin that is occaſioned by the 
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<< pleyte of anno de 1722, ant6 el ſuperintendente de Oy 
* Teynado, alegando lo deſtruidos que ſe hallab: 
| maniobras reducidas ys a menos de 100 telares,” Sc. 
Ib. K 331. >. 96. | | 
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and ſpiritleſs, they either draul out an infipid 
inactive exiſtence, or fly to thoſe unhappy re- 
gions, the ſource of all their woes, there to 
dig treafures that they can never enjoy, which 
tend to enrich other more Act coun- 
tries, 


NN && 5 


Fnon the above induction, it appears, that 
in conſequence of the advantages that a cheap 
country enjoys, with regard to manufactures, 
if the inhabitants are not wanting in their 
own endeavours, every individual in the nati- 
on may find ſufficient employment at all times, 
and thereby earn a comfortable ſubſiſtence to 
himſelf and family; fo that poverty will not 
be known in the land: and as money will 
thus flow in upon it from every quarter, in a 
ſhort time it will become as plenty there, and 


the want of manufaQtures; but theſe manufaQtures were 
ruined by the cauſes affigned in the text, and the unequal 
diviſion of property that began to take place after the diſ- 
covery of the new world. 

When money can be obtained in great quantities by little 
labour, the flower and better means of «by ma- 
nutaQtures and induſtry will always be negleAed. Corrup- 
tion, with all its dreadful train of ills, immediately follows; 
| the bulk of the people become ſunk in indolence and miſe- 
ry, and a few riot in all the exceſs of diffipation and extra- 
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things of this Hie e —that while the nation 
poſſeſſes a ſmaller quantity of money than its 
neighbours, its manufactures may continue to 
flouriſh in a high degree; but that they muſt | 
there comes tobe lower than among the neigh- 
bouring nations, were it not for other circum- 
ſtances that ſometimes counterbalance this one ; 
—that flouriſhing manufaQures, and a gainful 
that people, will naturally encreaſe the quan- 
tity of money in it, and Jower its value, and, 
if not checked in time, would at length de- 
ſtroy the manyfacares of that country, and 
render the people in the firſt place miſerable, 
and end in the utter ruin of the flate ;— 
after which it may again revive, flouriſh 
and decline by another fimilar revolu- 
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* It is here to be obſerved, that I all along ſuppoſe the 
nation alluded to is capable of producing the neceſſaries of 
ber, proviſions within itfelf. The caſe would 
evidently differ much, if it were obliged io purchaſe them 
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| Tas real patriot, therefore, who wiſhes to 
| to the higheſt degree the proſperity of 
country, and the felicity of his fellow-fub- 


A Which to him are ſynonymous terms, 
will not ſo much aim at filling the nation with 
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to 


2 the people. And as he knows 
that if All the money that comes into the na- 
tion by a «  gainful trade ſhould be 
accumulated there, it muſt at length fruſtrate 
his aim be will be well pleaſed to ſee ſome 
channel opened by which the ſuperabundance 
of it may flow out again; and will be ex- 
ceedingly happy if he diſcovers a mean by 
which this can be eſſeded without corrupting 
moſt neceſſary attendant of too much mo- 
ney, and the moſt obvious mean of diſſipating 
it, has a powerful-tendency to do. 


arri. I 


Cox stand in this point of view, the Raf 
India trade may be looked upon as of fome 
nations in Europe, by having opened a chan- 
nel through which the ſuperfluous money 

| obtained 
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, the value of money higher here 
have been, while at the ſame tune it 
augnents 


degree, by tending to 
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nme e e by wells e 
means as tend to promote the vigour a 
dity of theſe people. Every aim of found 
policy therefore ought to be directed towards 
that end. — Commierce, — manufactures, — 
even agriculture herſelf, were it poſſible to 
ſuppoſe a caſe in which it could happen, be- 
come pernicious the moment they do not tend 
to contribute to that ultimate aim of political 
wiſdom. | 


Bur if a gainful commerce could be fup- 
poſed to * | RM [t int | tion for 
any great length of time;—if the balance of 
trade continued to flow conſtantly in favour 
of that nation, money would quickly become 
2 as to enhance the price of 
| article of life, and of manufacture, 
to ſuch 2 as — to retard the 
* neee 
ſelves into the country in fpite of the ſevereſt 
laws that could be made agnitift them; and 

be thrown out of employment, and by con- 
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STILL, however, the merchants, by puſhing 
on trade to a great degree ; by importing and 
re-exporting, might continue to bring vaſt 
fums of money into the nation, and accumu- 
late riches to an aſtoniſhing degree, —while the 


people, the only true riches of the ſtate, were 
reduced to mlery. | 


sven, in all probability, was the late of an- 
cient Tyre. Such for certain was the ſtate of 


Carthage, which, from this miſlaken idea, 


. that riches could conſtitute the firength of a 
fate, ſuffered her merchants to be exalted to 


the higheſt degree, while her people were mi- 


internal weakneſs :—her own. people deſerted 


—and ſhe felt, when too late, that ſhe had 
ONT eee 
obliged to lean upon it for ſupport, pierced 

to the heart, and 4 
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Gable fand, which, when it was fiercely af- 
failed, tumbled headlong a ſtupenduous ruin, 
the wonder and aftoniſhment of all ſurround- 
ing nations. 


Lzr us not therefore deceive K 
falſe appearances —A. nation may carry on 2 
gainful trade, while its flrength and vigour 
are ts merchants may be enrich- 
ed, while the ſtate becomes nerveleſs and ex- 
hauſted. Ita great men may be wallowing in 
luxury, while flavery approaches with haſty 
firidesz or may be intoxicated in the giddy 
whirl of varied amuſements and refined de- 
lights, when it lands tottering on the very 
brink of deſtruction. 


| Sines then too great an abundance of 
money has fuch a naturally pernicious tenden- i 
cy on a manufacturing country, what can we 
{ fay as to the wiſdom of thoſe, who, not con- 
tent with the fams of money that flow into 
the nation by means of its trade, endeavour 
to encreaſe the bad cffefts of a ſuperabun- 
dance of it, by creating an imaginary money ; 
which; by anſwering the ſame purpoſes as rea/ 
Vor. IL G the 


P 


— —z ee een . 
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viewed as'a mine of gold or filyer diſcovered 
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the ſame kind that it would occaſion, with- 
out being accompanied with all its beneficial 
cies ? For being created without almoſt 
any effort, it does not promote the induſtry 
of the people ;—and by lowering the value of 
money, tends, as far as its influence can reach, 
——w___wl | 


| You will cafly perceive 1 bere ſpesk of 
Saper-moxigy, which in one ſenſe may be 


by ſame perſon in the country, that could be 
wronght without almoſt any labour or er- 


pence. It may ſerve indeed to engich a few 


individusls. who. have - made the diſcovery, 


while it hurts the country at large, and impo- 
veriſhes in ſo far every perſon who has no 


improved by this means How cautious, 


therefore ought a poog nation to be of adopt- 


ing this ſpecious but dangerous mode of im- 
provement ! Like 2 diam of flrong; ſpirits 
to a man of a broken conſtitution, and vitiated 
palate, it may ſcem agreeable at firſt, and af- 


for a temporary flgth of vigour that may be 


eee 
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tends to haſten that faral cataſtrophe that it 
was meant to prevent. t TE; een 


* Some people underſtand by the phraſe paper-money, all 
ledgment of debt due by one perſon to another. But this 
is by no means the ſenſe I wiſh it to bear in the tent. For 


perhaps becauſe fpaper-money is ſometimes iſſued in the 
form of bills that theſe have been confounded. 

FPaper-meney then, in the ſtrit and proper meaning of the 
phraſe, can only be applied to denote thoſe pieces of paper 
which are ſtamped by the authority of the legiſlature of any 
kingdom, and, without bearing intereſt, or being payable 
on demand, are ordered to paſs current, as value 
with certain pieces of real money of gold 
authority of the ſame legiſlature declared ty be a 
der of payment on all occaſions, for the ſums 
tively repreſent. Theſe pieces of paper in that caſe 
that legiſlature ; and are therefore in ftrit propriety 


| 
| 
L 
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I Hors theſe obſervations will ſatisfy your 
friend, that a country in which money is 

| ſcarce, 


ly; and foreign goods, retaining the ſame nominal value, 
become therefore cheaper ; by which means the national 
induſtry receives a check, and foreign induſtry is encourag- 
ed.—On this account the real coin is gradually drawn out of 
the country to pay for theſe foreign commodities ; ſo that in 
a ſhort time, if not prevented, little but the paper will te- 
main. When this comes to be the caſe, real ſpecie comes 
to be in ſuch requeſt, that no one who has it will part with 
it for paper-money of the ſame denomination, unleſs he gets 
a premium for it. In this manner the value of the paper- 
money comes gradually to decreaſe; and will continue to 
fall at length almoſt to nothing at all, unleſs ſome meaſures 
are taken to guard againſt it. And as the perſons who hold 
that paper-money at the time that it decreaſes in value, loſe 
the whole of that decreaſe, the public are thus gradually 
cheated out of their property; but as this may come by 
flow and imperceptible degrees, they often feel the prefſure 


84 


of the ills that it occaſions before they are ſenſible of the 


cauſe from whence it 
Such a coinage, therefore, although it ſerves to fill the 
coffers of thoſe who iſſue it, and gives a temporary fluſh of 
money to all ranks of people, becomes in the end exceed- 
ingly pernicious to the ſtate. —It is exactiy fimilar in its ef- 
feds to thoſe reduQtions of the weight or fineneſs of the 
coin, by means of which the needy monarchs of Europe 
uſed in former times to fill their coffers without the know- 
ledge of their ſubjeAts ; with this additional inconvenience, 


however, that by an artful management, the bad effeQts of 


the paper-money' may he longer concealed, and by conſe- 
queice mult convulle the ftate to s much higher degree 


when it comes to be diſcovered. 


The notes iſſued by our banks in Scotland are not in ſtrict 
propriety entitled to the name of paper-money, although they 
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» benever it exceeds the caſh on hand, immediately ope- 
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it abounds more, and where the neceſſaries of 


X lt operates, nevertheleſs, in the very ſame manner, and 
unleſs s with great caution, produces effects that 
ſenſible degree. For, while 
caſh to be plenty in the country, there is no diſſi- 
culty of iffuing notes to a much greater value than the caſh 
on hand; which notes may be kept in the circulation a long 
time without to the bank. And as this is an appa- 
rent advantage to the undertakers, ſhort-ſighted managers 
may migjudge the matter ſo far as to endeavour to puſh the 
circulation af their notes as much as they can. By 'this 
means the country experiences's fort of glut of money, 
which ſoon lowers its value, and drains off the 
The incooveniencies that this produces are firſt fel by the 
bank itſelf, which ſoon finds itſelf under the neceflity of 
| calling in almoſt all its notes; and the vacuum that 
is occaſhons in the circulation, and in the ſuppoſed capital 
of m. ny individuals, is attended with the moſt ſerious and 
deſtruclive conſequences. 
The iſſuiog of notes, therefore, although of immediate 
apparent advantage to a banking-company themlſclves, 


rates a5 paper-money, and becomes hurtful to the tate in 
proportion to its amount. But as it is not ſafe for the bank- 
ers themſelves to puſh this very far, the general hurt to the 
ſtate by this means, unleſs on extraordinary emergencies, 
cannot be very conſiderable. © 

But as this is not the only, nor perhaps the moſt profita- 
ble branch of the banking-buſineſs, it ought by no means to 
be implied, that I look upon banks as uſeleſs to a country. 
dy diſcounting bills, by granting credits with judgment, 
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ne cannot be procured at fach a moderate 


Ir has been already obſerved, that a tem- 
porary nie in the proviſions in any 


too much firaitened in their ci | 
or they would leave that country, where 


operations of manufac- 


their own funds, as facilitates the 
tuces and commerce in 2 ſurpriſing degr 


: | be ſenſible, that, when 
2 es 1 cer Ns bs are alway s attended 
with very great benefits to thoſe places in which they are 
eitabliſhed. . : — is alc fn 
This ion | thought neceffar)y, 
explanation 


they 
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the text might have been mi 
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they could not carn a comfortable ſub- 


Tars is ſuppoſing the maſter- manufacturers 
had entered into an iniquitous combination 
among themſelves, not to raiſe the wages of 
rn and ſhould 
prove ſuch ſtaunch friends to one another, as 
to adhere ftrifly to ſuch a reſolution —— 
But to the glory of humanity, and happineſs 
of mankind in general, it may be obſerved, 
or ever will be Lfting. When the maſfter- 
manufacturer and merchant reap great profits, 


it will be impoſſible for ſome worthy man 


among them to ſee his labourers in miſery and 


want, and not miniſter to their relief by a 
ſmall augmentation of their wages. But if 
this ſhould not be the caſe, is it to be doubted 


but that other men, ſeeing the great profits 


that was made by theſe people, would wiſh to 
ſhare in theſe profits, and by engaging in this 
buſineſs, outbid the old manufacturers to pro- 
cure labourers to themſelves? and as every 


man wiſhes to have as large a ſhare as poſſible 
of a gainful trade, the wages would be gradu- 
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ally raiſed by a competition with one another, 
to as great a height ** 
neſs would admit of. 1 


city produce a momentary . profit to the 
maſter- manufacturers, and a laſting detriment 
to themſelves and the nation in general; for 
if the prices of work are once raiſed, it is ac- 
. knowledged that they muſt be rather further 
On which account it becomes neceſſary to ad- 
vance the price of the manufactures in fo- 
reign markets ; which flackens the demand 
for them, and is the. cauſe of much uncafi- 
__ that often ends in tumults and blood- 
at home, before 2 proper remedy can be 
applied. wy 2s 


To avoid theſe evils, it ought to be the 
ſtudy of every wiſe and humane legiſlature, 
to provide with the moſt cautious foreſight 
againſt any conſiderable variation in the price 
of the moſt neceſſary articles of life for the 
labouring poor, but above all in the price of 
1 
le Ae. 


Non 
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 legiflation' equal to that of Great Britain in 
this reſpect. A ſyſtem that has been purfued 
for ſome time paſt with a fteadineſs that does 
honour to the diſcernment of the fipreme 
coancil of the nation, notwithflanding the 
futile declamations of narrow-fighted politici- 
corn laws in force at preſent, as the cauſe of 
almoſt every misfortune of the nation: yet 
true it is, that Britain does not poſſeſs ſuch a 
decided advantage over the nations around 
her in any other reſpect, as in what relates to 
her corn-laws; nor has perhaps any other 
circumfltance contributed ſo much to her 


1 paſt as this has 


Ir has been already ſhowed, that if we wiſh 
to ſecure our manufactures in a flouriſhing 


ſtate, it is abſolutely neceſſary that bread-corn, 
and the other neceffaries of life, ſhould be at 
all times in fach abundance in the country, 
as to be afforded to the manufacturer at a 
price ſo moderate as to be always within his 
reach; and the leſs variation thete is in this 
reſpect, ſo much the better, But in what 

manner 
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Ie an ſaid, that 8 
like every other manufacture; can only flouriſh 
when there is 2 conſtant and a ſteady market 
for its products. By means of theſe laws, no 
man is afraid of ever overſtocking the market. 
Ae is fore of always getting his whole 
crop ſold at a moderate price, and therefore 
exerts himſelf to the utmoſt of his power to 
rear as extenſive and as weighty crops as poſſi- 
ble. And is not the perpetual abundance in 
the nation that is produced by this means, the 
have, that he can never experience a ſcvere 
— 


| Boy mere the farmer cither prevented from 
prived of the bounty when. very low, what 
would be the conſequence ? When a crop 
was abundant, the whole people in the coun- 
try could not conſume nearly the whole quan- 


tity of grain produced; the markets would 
| | be 
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be overſtocked ;—the farmer could not ſell his 
grain ;—the prices of courſe would be exceed- 
ingly reduced manufacturers would turn idle 
and. infolent ;—commiſſions from abroad could 
not be executed in a proper time by our manu- 
facturers and foreign merchants would be 
obliged to apply to other markets for theſe 
goods; —farmers would be unable to pay their 
rents ;—propriectors would be diſtreſſed for 
want of. theſe, and the whole nation would be 
be imagined Hut the evil does not reſt 
here. | 


Wuns the farmer experienced ſuch grievous 
diſtreſs from a glut of the market with corn, — 


it is not to be imagined that he would proceed 
with alacrity in his preparations for another 
crop. Timid and irrefolate, his labours would 
be feeble, and he would even wiſh that ſucceed- 
ing crops ſhould not be ſo abundant. In theſe 
circumftances little grain would be ſowed, and 
the ground for that little imperfeAly-prepared; 
fo that whatever ſeaſon followed, the crop 
ſhould prove unfavourable, half the quantity 
of grain that was neceſſary for the ſuſtenance 
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cumftance, but a ficady adherence to ſuch a 
by nem of legiflation, to outrival us in almoſt 


time as it had been only a few months before, 
—and ſometimes thirty or forty times the pe. 
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that it uſually ſells for at preſent *, whereas 
now the greateſt variation that is ever experi- 
enced, hardly at any time amounts to one third 
of its uſual price. 


Mehr not the Britiſh nation of old be with 
_ propriety compared in this reſpect to a mill 


that 


* The aſſertion in the text may perhaps appear ſo extra- 
| ordinary, as t6 require a particular illuſtration. The fol- 
lowing fats, ſelefted from many others of the fame fort 
that may be ſeen in Fleetwood”s Chronicon pretio/um, will, I 


2 prove ſatisfaQtory. 

the year 1316 wheat fell from 4). to 65. Bd. per quar- 
ter; i. e. to one twelfth of the price it bore within 2 few 
months ;—and this 6s. 8d. was above three times its uſual 


ſelling-price at that time. 
„ al- 
though in 1359 it was fo bigh as I. 68. d. ; which is 


And fo late as anno 1557, wheat before harveſt ſold for 
Al. 138. 4d. ; and after harveſt for 8s. per quarter. 
Is the year 1455, wheat fold for 1s. ad. per quarter; in 
1434, for 11. 6s. 8d. ; in 1387, for 23.—1 316, 4). ;—1288, 
at 8d. ;—and in 1269, at 61. 88. 4d. per quarter. Thus 
the prices were at one time 193 times more than at another; 
—and if allowance is made between the weight of the ſhil- 
ling in the year 1455 from what it was in the year 1269, 
as appears by the table in the appendix, it will be found, 
that the Gl. 8s. 4d. at the laſt period, contained as much fil- 
ver as- nearly two hundred ſhillings at the former ; ſo that 
the quarter of wheat was really at one time near theee hun- 
dred times the price that it coſt at the other. What would 
de 
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1269, contained as great 2 
Sterling at preſent ; and if it be 


forty times more than the 
de of life in our days. 
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times 
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times thrown off with facility, ſo as never to 


at all times ſecured to the inhabitants, and they 
are permitted to carry on every domeſtic em- 
ployment with tranquillity and caſe *. 


Ir was from the contemplation of theſe bene- 
ficial conſequences that have accrued to Britain 
from the influence of our corn-laws, that I was 


induced to beſtow the high encomiums I for- 


ſupreme council of our nation with reſpect to 
this ſubject. Nor could I help remarking with 
ſome ſort of amazement, that the fame body 
of men ſhould have adopted a ſpirit of legiſlati- 
on ſo diametrically oppoſite to this with regard 
to our wool, and ſhould have (> long perſiſted 
in it in fpite of the experience they had had of 
the beneficial effects of the one, as well as the 
baneful conſequences that have reſulted from 
the other. 


Tas mind of Lewis XIV. of France wes tos 
narrow to 2 0 hep (es: ons Ws Foes 


* Se this fubjeX more full diſcuſſed in the Poder 
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animated them in the firſt inſtance; but their 
conduct in the other ' reſpeft was per 
adapted to the meanneſs of his underſtanding ; 
fo that he imitated them in this particular in ma- 
ny of his edicta Among others, the owners 
of flocks in France were reftrifted from ſel- 
ling their wool to any others than the manu- 
faQturers in their neighbourhood. The con- 
ſequence of which was, that the wool-growers 
neglecting that branch of culture, wool be- 
came ſcarce and dear, which in the end en- 
tirely ruined the manufactures of ſeveral places 
in Picardy, Artois, Hainault, French Flan- 
ders, &.. And other reſtrictions of. the 

| "= 
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2 Lg qualité des &offes eſt afſez ordingirement deter- 
1 nature des laines qu'on recueille dans les 
++ provinces ol elles exiſtent. N 
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* de prevenir les fraudes que les circulateurs & les entre- 
* mitteurs ont coutume de faire pour dennerle change aux 
«© acheteurs. 

. .> Cette v&rit6 a Gt tellement reconnue, qu'on en a von- 
** lu faire une Joi. I y a des reglemens qui defendent aux 
<< proprietaires des troupeaux de vendre leurs laines 3 C u- 
** wes que ceux des manufaQures voiſines 
% de leur reſidence. 

Tum que la contrainte n'a pas ſuivi cette 
„ Pimertt commun du cultivateur & du fabricant en de- 
For. M. H «6 montroit 
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fame ſort were producing ſimilar eſſects in 
other parts of the country, till the miniſtry of 


— Putilite, & en afsfiroit F execution. Mais 
«« des qu on en elit fait une regle de conduite, dont on ne 
«© pouvoit plus sEcarter fans encourir des peines, le cultiva- 
6 teur entra en d6fiance, & criit qu'on vouloit faire pan- 
« cher la balance du c6t6 du marchand, & le favouriſer à 
4 fon prejudice. L'effet de ce reglement füt contraire a 
4 celui qu on croyoit pouvoir en attendre. © 
„ La maticre premiere devenant plus rate & plus chere, 
< nombre d enterpreneurs furent oblighs de quitter la par- 
4 tie, & de ſe livrer à d'autres genres occupation. Cet- 
<< te eſpece de rEvolution a cauſE la ruine de bien des atte- 
<6 Hers qui exiſtoient à la fin du fidcle paſe& dans la Picardie, 
nenn et dans la Flandre Fran- 
« coiſe.” Traits des betes à laine, p. 817. 
Again, he obſerves to the ſame eſfect, p 695. when 
ſpeaking of the manufafture of temmies at Mans in the 
proviece of Maine. + La laine qu'on -payoit dinbuit a 
vingt fols, vaut preſentement trente cing à quarame 
2. la hauſſe de ce prix vient de la ratet de la 
% matiere, met le manufaQturier dans la pEceffii6 de vendre 

« ſon 6toffe plus chere, &c. 

* _ © Ayo Fane 1749, ou FintroduQtion des laines 6tran- 

1 geres fut permil6 par les art des i ame Novembre & 
*. gme Decembre de la mme anntze, qui exemptirent de 
«© tous droits les matieres premieres venant de I's: 

25 on bt extres dans la Maint beaucoup de ſaints de Barbarie, 
. qui revenoient I tres bon compte. 

4 Mais il arriva qu'en alimentant des laines du Le vant 
** les manufaQuures, on laiſſa aux culivateurs celles dont 
4% ils avoient eu juſques-la un d6bit r6glt & aſſure, ce qui 
*© les obligea 4 ne plus penſer qu aux deux objets de la bou- 
** cherie & du fumier, et leur fit negliger le ſoin de Is 
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and by repealing theſe reſtriftive edicts in 
many inftances *, have brought the manu- 
| factures 


„ L'6tranger Yappercevant que F'&toffe -n'avoit plus la 
mime finefſe, & la mime bonts, ceſſa den tirer la meme 
— es. | | 

„I paroit que ce temps eſt Pepoque du dEcouragement 
« des cultivatcurs, & d'un changement prejudicable à la 
«© propogation des bonnes eſpeces, dont la diminution em- 
« porte necefairement le rencheriſement des bonnes 
& laines.”” 

This is a caſe ſo parallel to that of England, and its ef- 
fefts have been fo ſimilar to what has been experienced 
there, that I could not refule myſelf the pleaſure of quot- 
ing it. 


* After having told that the province of Rouſſillon was in 
the cuſtom of carrying on 2 conſiderable commerce with 
Spain for the ſale of fatted ſheep, Mr. Carher obſerves, 
that ** ce commerce fut interrompu en 1711 i Foccaſion 
«© Pune mortalize de beſtiaux, qui deſola le Rouſſillon, & 
les autres provinces du royaume. On crit alors que la 
«© conſervation des eſpeces demandoit qu'on en defendit 
«© Fexportation chen Petranger. Un arret du conſeil du 
« me Juin 1711 porte cette d ſence ſous des peines ri- 
« goureuſes. La prohibition fut confirmét d année en an- 
« nbc juſqu'en 1717. | 

La France ayant été aſſſigte dune autre epidtmie ge- 
© n6rale en 1740, on eut recours au mème exptdient. 
« Le conſeil rendit le 7me Juin de cette mEme anre> un 
« arrit, qui defendoit la ſortie & la verte du bétail hors 
du royaume, ſous peine de confiſcation, & de trois mil- 
4 le hvres C amende. : 

Cet (tat de prohibition ſubſiſtoit encore vingt ans apiès: 
% & le Rouſſillon en fuffroit pus qu aucune autre province, 

H 2 5 ctant 


— 


ſtate than moſt of the ſubjech of Britain would 
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factures of France to a much more flouriſhing 


be 


*© tant privé par la de debouchés pour le commerce de ſes 
4 troupeaux d engrais. Les cultivateurs, ayant d'autte 
rere 

gras, prenoient le parti de faire paſſer leurs beſtiaux en 
cis dans les provinces hate O'Eipagne, on i ven 
% doient plus 
4 Une faifie de trois mille moutons, qui fut faite en 
% 1762 ſur des pitures qui traverſoient les montagnes pour 
<< arriver en Eſpagne, donna lieu au conſeil de connoitre, que 
nt rendu en 1740 dans la circonſtance de Fepi- 
4 mie auroit di etre rEvoque apres la ceſſation de ce 
© fleau, parce que le meilleur moyen de reparer les pertes 
22988 eſt de laiſſer aux cultivateurs la libert& des 

% remplacement, & de les encourager par Feſyoir & uns vente 

4 qvantageuſe, ſoit & Petranger, ſoit aux rignicoles, ce qui 

4 ne peut avoir lieu dans Fetat de prohibition qui prive le 
4 colon de la facilite de tirer le meilleur parti de ſes pro- 
% duttions. 

— dhterminerent be confeld & rendes wo 
4. art le 17me Aout 1763, par lequel il eſt ordonn& quꝰà 
% Pavenir les be ſtiaux pourront librement fortir a Fetranger 
«© & venir de Petranger dans le royaume, en payant ſeule- 
«© ment pour tous droits, tant à ia fortie, qu” & la rentr6e, 
un demi pour cent de valeur ; les déclarant au 
«© exempts de tous droits de la circulation dans les diferentes 
« provinces du royaume. Et & fin d&viter les difficult6s 
% qu'une Evaluation arbitraire pourroit faire naitre dans les 
«© bureaux des frontiers, le Roi fizE par le mEme arrtt la 
«« valeur & le droit de chaque eſpece. 

«© Ce reglement oroduifit Feffet le plus avantageux dans 
4 toutes les du royaume. Les choſes changerent 
<< bient6t de face dans le Rouffillon. L'ancien commerce 
** repeit viguens, & reparyt avec plus Callivns que par be 
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be willing to admit . And if they ſhould 
at length adopt, and fteadily adhere to our ſyſ- 
tem of corn-laws. every thing is to be feared 
from that potent rival in manufactures, if we 
do not ſtrenuouſly exert ourſelves, fo as to ne- 


«© paſſt, i cauſe de la modicit des droits, dont la fixation 
4 ſur le pied de la valeur des pieces de bẽtail ne dEpendoit 
« plus de Fidee des prepoſts aux bureaux de fortic. A la 
4 ſin de Panne 1766 on faiſcit état dans un ſeul bureau de 
** ſortie de vingt-quarre mille betes exporibes 3 Fetranger.” 
Trait des bttes à laine, p. 597. 


% Les draps noirs de Sedan Femportent preſentement 

s en fineſſe ſur ceux qui ſortent des premiers atteliers d An- 

4% gleterre et de Hollande.” I. 9. 745. 

Le commerce des ſeule draps Londrins exportds dans 

© le Levant produiſent annuellement aux du Lan- 

«© guedoc pour plus de vingt millions d"affaires.”* 15. p. 

844.— lf by affaires here is meant ores, the amount is 

near 1,000, oool. Sterling for draps Londrins alone exported 
annually from Languedoc. 

We learn from the fame author, that, in the year 1766, 
Sedan, and the plates depending on it, employed 979 cloth- 
weavers, and fafty-fix looms for ſerges ; and that the ma- 
nufaQtures of that place were that year valued at 6,279,578 
hvres; 2 — FILGs n 


Troyes in the year 1766, £ 
Rhetel, in the year 1767, = 


Tatal amount of the manufaQures in Normandy, 16,933,753 
22 go 
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ai acne of thife adrantages that Heaven has 
given us over them. 


In the gtverality of Rowen, comprehending the capital, 
Elbeuf, Louviers, Andelis, &c. annfe commune, 


Livres. 
18 a 1900 draps, valant pres de 7,000,000 
3500 a 4000 pieces eſpagnalottes, 1,200a 1,500,000 
4000 a 4500 p. de flanelle, 360 a 400,000 


5000 p. de frocs, - - 3 $00,000 
480 a 500 pinchinats, - 126 a 130,000 
450 U $00 ratines, = - 230a . 260,000 
250 a 260 ſerges, - = 23a - 24,000 
_  _ GC 
11 8 £200 draps, = 8a - goo,000 
7 « Sooo pieces 'Eltoffes, - - —- - Goo,000 
| L 
600 pieces de draps, - 72,000 
38 3 40,000 pieces Feſtofſer, valant, = 2,300,000 
Total in the of | 
e 


In Normandy, - = = 6.933.753 


30,619,753 
Thus do the woollen manufaQtures in this very ſmall diſ- 
trĩct of France amount annually to the value * nearly 
1,500,000l. Sterling. 

— concludes bis review of the woollen manu- 
ſactures of France with this remark. 

c N Pavenement de M. Colbert au miniſtere, il ſortoit 
de France, anne commune, pres de quatre-vingt 
aujourdhui, qu'on payoit 3 Finduſtrie de Fetranger 

emplettes de draps fine & de pluſieurs fortes d'&toffes. 
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*E a» F .<c 24 alSg : 


ou vingt-neuf millions, & de 760 2 
ſortes &6roffes, valant 54 3 
produit total de 


Ster ling, which 
eſt independent du 
nes 3 Fuſage du bas peuple, que les 


«« Ce calkcul 
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country, : by: eadeavouring to encourage it too 
to manufactures, which: they ſeem to aim at a 
little tod much by ſome late laws that have 
been: palled with regaid to Scotland; I mean 
te law paſſed in 1974, by which the ports of 
Scotland are always ordered to be ſhut againſt 
importation of oat- meal when the price of it is 
* 


n m evident to wa, that this lv has 
e to keep up the 
prices of corn in this country at that high rats, 
which every one muſt allow is above the 
mediam-price of this kind of grain. R was 
| perhaps imagined that this would' encourage 
and thus-tend to. promote in a high degree the 
inteteſls of men of landed property. 


e 
carrots is this is, nd ever de esa | 
adopted by fuch a truly relpeQable body” of 


men as the repreſentatives in patliament for 
Scotland will be allowed to be. To aim at 


ſeparating the intereſts of manufaQtures from 
2 
5 2 
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evety attempt to do this, as it is at the fame 
time fooliſh and unjuſt, muſt end in the difap- 

pointment of - its projetor, and prove detri · 
mental to tho intereſts of thoſe very perſons it 
was moſt intended to ſerve. - ö 


Wa have already had occaſion to ſee this 
maxim confirmed by many examples ——Nor 
is it difficult to foreſce, that this inflance will 
ſoon furniſh another, if the policy adopted 
ſhould be continued for ſome time : for if grain, 
by this means, ſhould be kept up at a high rate 
for a few years, many men would be induced 
to take farms at a pretty advanced rent, in the 
hopes of its continuing, and would exert them- 
ſelves as much as poſlible to rear abundance 
of corn. By this means, with ordinary ſea- 
ſons, more corn will be reared than the people 
of the country can conſume ;—the markets will 
be overſiocked 5—prices will be reduced ex- 
tremely —theſe tenants will be unable to pay 

country in general, be reduced to a much 
worſe flate than if no ſuch law had ever taken 
place *. 


| 2 
2 
Ir 
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| Ir ought therefore to be inflantly repealed, 
place —and a new ſyſtem ot laws for this part 
Scotland be introduced in its ſtead, calculated 
to preſerve grain as much as poſſible at the 
medium price, without allowing it to go ſenſi- 
bly above or below it, which will prove to be 
in the cnd moſt highly beneficial to all orders 
of people in the country. 


Wrrx equity influences the councils'of a 
to prove beneficial to all the members of the 
community. | 
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LETTER THIRTEENTH. 


On the nature and influence of the 
BOUNTY ON CORN, and the other 
CORN-LAWS of Great Britain. 


SINCE -writing the above, I have en the 
very ingenious treatiſe of Dr. Adam Smith on 
the nature and cauſes of the wealth of nations; 
and am ſorry to find, that I have the misfor- 
tune to differ in opinion from an author of 
fuch extenſive knowledge, and liberal fenti- 
ments, on a ſubject of fo much real importance 
as that which is here treated of And as it 
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reſpectable author will have great weight on 
the generality of mankind, it is of much im- 
portance to examine, whether that opinion has 
been adopted in conſequence of juſt rcaſoning, 
or the reverſe: for the wiſeſt of mankind may 
de at times miſled. . Let this be my excuſe 
for here endeavouring to inveſtigate this fub- 
ject with a more than ordinary degree of pre- 
ciſion. 


plauſe I have beſtowed above on the general 
ſyſtem of corn-laws in England, is founded en- 
tirely on the ſuppoſition that they are peculi- 
arly calculated to prevent the fluctuation of the 
price of grain: An objeQ that will be allowed 
to be of the higheſt importance to the well- 
| being of almoſt every individual of the flate. 
This object ſeems, however, to have been en- 
tirely overlooked by Dr. Smith, who conſiders 
the bounty on corn only as a contrivance cal- 
culated to enhance the price of grain, and thus 
to give an exorbitant profit to the farmer and 
corn-merchbant :—Confiderations which, if ever 
they influenced the legillature, it muſt be ac- 
ed by me. This may in ſome meaſure account 

| for 


*- 


8 
2 


SITE 
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for our differing in opinion. But as it appears 
to me that Dr. Smith's reaſoning on this fub- 
ject is not ſo ftritly accurate as what we uſu- 


ally meet with in that valuable performance, 


paſſages with particular attention; and hope, 
that while I mean to proceed with that candid 


TYOUNET SE = 


impartiality 
ſearch of truth, I ſhall no where forget myſelf 
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I find it neceſſary to examine ſome of theſe 


which becomes one who is in 


ſo far, as to loſe the deference juſtly due to 
one of ſuch a reſpectable character. 


_ < In the years of plenty,” ſays be, © it has 
been already obſerved, the bounty by occa- 
ſioning an extraordinary exportation, neceſ- 
« ſarily keeps up the price of corn in the home 
„ market above what it would naturally fall 
to. To do fo, was the avowed purpoſe of 
the inſtitution. In years of ſcarcity, though 
the bounty is frequently ſuſpended, yet the 
great exportation which it occaſions in years 
« of plenty, muſt frequently hinder more or 
* leſs the plenty of ane gear from relieving the 


< and in years of ſcarcity, therefore, the boun- 
ty neceſſarily tends to raiſe the money price 
7 it otherwiſe 

__ © would 


« ſcarcity of another. Both in years of plenty = 
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* would be in the home market . The hurt- 
ful efiefts of which general riſc of price, 
ſuppoſing it real, he CONES: — 
at great length. ; | 


Weben 
to raiſe the price of grain, not only ſemmbur, 
but a great deal, higher than it naturally would 
be, in years of plenty, in the home market, 
will not be denied ; but it has been already 
ſhowed in the preceding letter, that this cir- 
cumftance is attended with the moſt beneficial 
_ conſequences ; not to the farmer only, but to 
ue de in general, and to almoſt every indi- 
vidual in it.— This circumſtance, therefore, 
— — 


Ir 63 — ebe price of 
grain alſo in years of ſcarcity, it would. indeed 


immediately aboliſhed : but that it tends as 
much to lower the price of grain in times of 
ſcarcity, as to raiſe it in times of plenty, will, 
1 hope, appear from the following conſidera- 
tions. 


*Jeniby ke 2 
tions, vob. 2. p. 96. | ; 
F 


be a deſtructive inftitutien, and ought to be 
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Ix the bounty were withdrawn, it would of 
oeceffity follow, that in years of plenty, the 
the amount of the farplus quantity, but 4 
great deal below it. For where there are ma- 
ny ſellers and few buyers, it is well known, 
that in all caſes, but more eſpecially with re- 
gard to thoſe goods that are of a periſhable na- 
ture, as grain, the price will fall extremely be- 
low the ordinary rate. 


Wen to men- 
tion the general flagnation to the induſtry of 
in particular would find himſelf thrown into 
of his corn would remain on hand ; and the 
low. price he would receive for what he could 
fell, would be ſo far from replacing to him the 
whole of his outlay, with the ordinary profits 
of flock *, that he would find himſelf unable 
to " employment with 


*. | 
— plped by Dr Smit chk 
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Lar us; however, ſuppoſe, that he ſhould 
be able, tho' with difficulty, to bear this ſhock, 
enſuing crop with the ſame ſpirit as uſual. 
If that year ſhould alſo turn out to be ayear of 
plenty, the ſavings of his former crop, toge- 
added to. the neceflity the farmer would be 
under to ſell at any rate, would now reduce 
the price ſo very low, that he would be in- 
volved in fill greater and more inevitable dif- 
employed for producing more grain, and put- 
ing in motion a greater 
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unable to follow their employment with pro- 
fit, and would therefore be obliged, cither to 
abandon it, or by a lefs-ſpinited culture to 
raiſe leſs grain, ſo as to enhance the price. 
Leſs corn, in either of theſe caſes, would in- 
evitably be produced ; and thus the farmer, 
by enſuring a ſcanty crop, would ſecure to 
himſelf a certain market, and a good price. 


Is conſequence of this neceſſary ſyſtem of 
conduct, ſcanty crops would no doubt be pro- 
duced, even in favourable ſcafons ; — but if, 
along with this artificial ſcarcity, it ſhould fo 
happen, thatthe ſeaſons were alſo unfavoura- 
ble, the deficiency would be fo very great, 
diminiſhed by the innumerable accidents to 
which theſe muſt ever be expoſed, would af- 
ford but a very trifling fapply, and would be 
very far from making up for the double defi- 
ciency that would ariſc from an unfavourable 
ſeaſon and i cultivation : and if we 
had already occaſion to remark, that the price 
of grain was unreaſonably lowered when a 
ſmall proportion of it remained unſold, it will 
readily occur to every reader, that the price 
will be fill more exorbitantly raiſed when the 
quantity of grain ſhall thus fall a little ſhort of 
the demand there is for it. 
12 Au 
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Ir a free commerce of corn ſhould alleviate 
the diftreſs of the farmer, by taking from hip 
in years of plenty his furplus produce, and car- 
rying it away to other places where it might 
be more needed at the time, it muſt follow, 
of plenty, being thus carried out of the coun- 
try, could no more tend i moderate the price 
produce had been carried away in conſequence 
of the bounty ; ſo that Dr. Smith muſt cither 
give up with the free commerce of grain, or 
ſtrike off the ſavings of former years from hin liſt 
of adyantages which the country is deprived 
| of only by the bounty, ſeeing it would be 
equally deprived of it by his favourite ſyſtem 
of a free commerce: and ſetting afide this ar- 
ticle of the ſavings of former years, (an article 
beſides in every poſſible ſtate of things more 
imaginary than real), I preſume it will be im- 
poſſible to ſhow, in what manner the bounty 
can have a tendency to raiſe the price of grain 
in years of ſcarcity. Conſidered, therefore, 
merely in this view, of its tending to keepthe 
market-price of grain more ſteady than it other- 
wiſe would be, the bounty would ſeem to be 
highly beneficial to the flate ——That this, 
howeyer, is but ane of the many benefits it 

| procures, 
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procures, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhow in an- 
ering the following heavy charge brought by 
Dr. Smith againſt the 2 corn- 
merchants of England. 


Tuns is not” fays he, perhaps but 
one ſet of men in the whole commonwealth, 
* to whom the bounty cither was or could be 


© ty kinkaag te phup of ene 50 fl > 
« Heying the ſcarcity of another, it occaſioned 
in years of ſcarcity a greater importation 
« than otherwiſe would have been neceflary. 
It increaſed the buſineſt of the corn-merchant 
* in both; and in years of ſcarcity it not only | 
_ * enabled him to import a greater quantity, 
« but to fell it at 3 better price, and conſe- 
« quently with a greater profit, than he 
# otherwiſe could haye made, F he” plenty of 
ane gear had not been more or leſs hindered 
em relieying the arri of another. It is 
in this ſet of men accordingly that I have 
* gbleryed the greateſt zeal for the continuance 


+ op renewal ofthe bounty. ag” 
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to thoſe by which our author 1s 


Bor if exportation of corn is allowed of in 
years of plenty, and importation is not prohi- 
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their power to have much her profits: ſor if, 
in years of plenty, the quantity of grain ſhould 
be more than ſufficient to ſupply the home 
market, the price, it is evident, would fink 
ſo low as to enable the merchant to have a pro- 
fit on exporting it, as well as at preſent, The 
exportation, I am indeed ſenſible, would in 
this caſe be ſoon very much diminiſhed ;— 
but neither the employment nor the profits of 
the merchant would be diminiſhed by that cir- 
cumflance. For, 


9 


* 


Normme can be more certain, (and Dr. 
Smith will readily allow it), than that the 
quantity of grain raiſed in any country, will 
always be cxaQtly proportioned to the ordinary 
and fleady demand for it. When the quan- 
nary demand, the farmer, finding no veat for 
it, will be obliged to abandon that unproũta 
ble trade, and betake himſelf to ſome other, 
in which he can get more certain returns. I, 
on the contrary, the quantity produced ſhould 
would be raiſed nch by that circumſtance, 
as to increaſe the farmer's profit beyond that 
of other trades ; which would tempt fo many 
bo go to that buſineſs, as would by their com- 
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only a demand for as much grain as the inha- 
r 
ſame, they would raiſe no more than was juſt 
ſufficient for that purpoſe iz ardinary gears. 
But if, n there were a certain and 
icady demand for a conſiderable quantity for 
exportation, that quantity alſo would be mi- 
ed in ordinary years. But if the bounty were 
diſcontinued, there would be no certain and 
Ready demand for exportation, ſo that no mare 
grain would be reared in Britain in a year of 
ſcarcity, than would have been barely ſaffici- 
ent to have ſupported the inhabitants if it had 
been an ordinary crop ; in which caſe the de- 
ficiency of that ſcanty crop would fall to be 
made up by an importation from other coun- 
corn-merchant would have abundant employ- 
ment in gears of ſcarcity ; and as the inhabi- 
tants would be under the neceſſity of depend- 
ing entirely upon him for their ſubſiſtence, he 
would — opportunity of enhanc- 


10 
he 

in 
— 
of 
ir- 


— 
7 


ing the price, be e 
poor, than be can have according to the pte- 
ſent ſyſtem, as will by and by more clearly 
mM or, | 3 

—— -while the farmers 
contitine to be employed in rearing corn for 
as well as for the home market, in 
a year of ſcarcity, the quantity that was de- 
ined for exportation, comes to be naturally 
applied to make up the deficiency vf that part 
of the crop which was originally deſtined for 
the home market; ſo that, inflead of being 
oblige to impor the whole of tha dfliency 
from abroad, which otherwiſe muſt of neceſſity 
have been done, the inhabitants are ſupplied 
home produce; and are thus faved the whole 
merchants profits: A ſaving of no trifling 
moment to them. And as the home mar- 
ket would be thus more abundantly ſupplied 
than it otherwiſe would have been, the inha- 
bitants do not lie ſo much at the mercy of the 
poſſibility of demanding or of obtaining ſuch 


— 
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y, therefore, in the' preſent filibin, the 
. 
they have nearly the ſame quantum of employ- 
ment in the one caſe as in the other: but with 
this very important difference, that their pro- 
fits are paid with infinitely greater caſe to the 
ſubject, and benefit to the flate, by the 
help of the bounty, „ 
without it. 1 


ebe 
may be occaſioned by the bounty in years of 


direfly the reverſe. For it will appear that 
the greater the quantity that is exported in years 
of plenty, the quantity imported in years of ſcar- 
4 will necellarily 2 


— make this pla to the 
* OD 
** 


m .. 


* 
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af the greateſt plenty and one of the greateſt ſear- 
— 


Ir un Sin Hüppe that the ordinary and 
conſtant export, did, in years of medium plen- 
ty, amgunt to one eighth of the whole produce, 
the farmer would in this caſe be in the conſtant 
practice of rearing -A gens ip 
fopplied the inha inhabitants i ordinary years; fo 
that when the crop, through the unſavoura- 
bleneſs of the ſeaſons, fell ſhort of its ordina- 
| 79 quantity one cighth part, there would fill 
„ Nee 
nal demand; as the cighth part of it that was 
deſtined for exportation would exadly fupply 
the. deficiency. No importation, therefore, 
would be needed in this caſe. ad 


Bur * 
ſhould have amounted to no more than one fix- 


teenth; although, in the caſe above ſuppoſed, 
this ſixteenth part which was allotted for expor- 
tation, hould be kept at home, there would 
ill remain adeficiency of another ſixteenth; to 
make up for which deficiency, recourſe muſt be 
had toimportation. Nor will it be poſlible to ob- 


* 
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tain it from abroad till the price in the home mar- 
ket ſhall riſe to ſuch a rate asto pay for freight, 


inſurance, 
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inforance, and merchants /profits, to enable 
them to bring it from foreign namen“ 
is plain, however, that if the deficiency of the 
crop had in this caſe aminnited to to mote than 
one ſixteenth of the medium years, there 
would have been no occaſion for any importa- 
tion; fo that, according to this arrangement 
alſo, it would be but ſeldom that corm coald be 
imported, and then in ſmall quantities only. 


Bur if, inſtead of one * 
teenth, the uſual quantity exported ſhould 
have amounted to one fourth of the whole crop 
in ordinary years, it would follow, that in the 
for exportation after the deficiency occafioned 
by the bad crop was fully ſupplied. According 
joy an univerſal abundance in ſpite of the 
greateſt variation of ſeaſons : nor could their 
markets ever experience any fluftuations of 
price but thoſe that ſhould depend on foreign 
markets; which might be cafily ſo regulated by 
the bounty as to be ſcarce ever felt. | 
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So far, therefore, 9 
tation in years of plenty from giving the met- 
chant 
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chant importers extraordinary employment in 
years of ſcarcity, that if our ordinary exports 
were ſufficiently abundant, they would annihi- 
late entirely the buſineſs of the merchant im- 
porter: and the importation in years of ſcarci- 
ty muſt always be diminiſhed cxaQtly in the 
fame proportion as the ordinary quantity of 
corn exported in years of plenty ſhall en- 
G "ou | 


Tr is equally true, that ſo far is the exporta- 
the plenty of one year from relieving the ſcar- 
city of another, as Dr. Smith ſuppoſes, that it 
is perhaps the only method that can be deviſed 
laudable ceconomy. | 


As to the ſuppoſition that farmers would 
ever be induced to rear more grain than was 
neceſſary for ſupplying the demand in years of 
tolerable plenty, and that they ſhould make a 
conſtant practice of retaining the ſurplus quan- 
tity in their own poſſeſſion till a year of ſcarcity 
ſhould come, I frankly own, that the idea of it. 
appears to me ſo cxtravagantly abſurd, when 
examined even with a flight degree of attcnti- 
on, that I ſhould ſuſpect I did nat underſtand 
Dr. Smith's 
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Dr. Smith's meaning in the paſſages above quot- 
ed, and many others where he- meations the 


another ; yet if it is not this he means, I own 
myſelf at a loſs to know, what it is. If Lam 
thus induced to give anſwers to an opinion 
that he never meant to maintain, I hope he 
will not attribute it to any defire of miſrepre- 
ſeating bis arguments, but purely to miſcon- 
ception. It would have been well if he bad 
expreſſed himſelf a little more clearly on this 
head. A few obſervations will ſuffice to ſhew 


the impradticability of ſuch a plan as that 
above alluded to. 


W 
immediately by a year of ſcarcity, and were 
that ſcarcity to be foreſeen beforchand, like 
that which happencd to Joſeph in Egypt, ſuch 
a thing as this might ſometimes be done. But 
ſhould ſeven years of plenty be ſucceeded by 
that the ſurplus produce of the plentiful years 
would be accumulated to ſupply a ſcarcity 
that might never perhaps be experienced ? The 
1 
has not granaties to preſerve his grain, — be 

has 
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has not ſtock to carry on his ordinary operati- 
ons without regular annual returns : — and 
not have power to protect it from the mob, 
in a country like ours, were he poſſeſſed of 
every other convenience. Even if the inter- 
nal dealer in corn ſhould come, like Joſeph, to 
the firmer's aſſiſtance, the immenſe accumnla- 
tion of flock that would here be locked up, 
would deaden the general induſtry of the na- 
tion extcedingly, as all that flock muſt be 
withdrawn from ſome other produQtive employ- 
by attempting to preſerve ſuch a periſhable 
commodity, and the riſk the merchant would 
run of fire, of mobs, and of other diſaſters, 
would neceſfarily raiſe the price fo much as 

could afford the merchant no ſort of reaſonable 
profit but in years of abſolute famine, like that 
which heretofore enſlaved Egypt. In ſhort, let 
us view this undertaking in every poſſible light. 
and we ſhall find it fo cloſely environed with 
difficulties on every fide, as to ſhow that it is al- 
ver, as it is, it has been often attempted to be 
realiſed; and there are not wanting many in- 
ſtances of rich miſers in every corner of the 
country, — 


9 


* 
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their flores, by refuſing to ſell their grain in 
ordinary years, and attempting to keep it till 
times of ſcarcity : but they have ſuffered fo 
much for their temerity, as clearly demon- 
ſtrates that ſuch a plan can hardly be followed 
in any caſe with ſafety, far leſs with profit; 
and ſufficiently authoriſes the wiſdom of the 
general maxim, That the farmer's beſt profit is 
the firſt; and that it is always wiſe in him to 
take the current price of the year, however 
low that price may be. A prudent man, 
therefore, 
quence, even in the moſt plentiful year: —a 
fool, if he attempts it, will not have them 
long. 


will have no ſavings of conſe- 


Bor, in conſequence of the great exportati- 


on occaſioned by the bounty, it has been ſhow- 


ed, that a great furplus may be reared in plen- 
tiful years ; which, inftead of being preſerved 
a dead and decaying ftock, is immediately ſent 
abroad. And in years of ſcarcity, the quantity 
which has been raiſed for ſucceeding that which 
was ſent abroad, by being directiy applied to 
the uſe of the inhabitants, ſupplies, with the 
moſt judicious ceconomy, the deficiency of 
the bome market. In this manner the farmer, 
by never finding that he can have too great a 
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ſurplus produce in years of plenty, exerts him- 
ſelf as much as. he can to raiſe more; and in 
produce of a plentiful crop be made inftru- 

mental with the ſtricteſt ceconomy in diminiſh- 
ing the deficiency of one that is more ſcanty. 
If this method had been adopted in Egypt, the 
people might have been all abundantly fed, 
the ſeven years of famine, inſtead of becom- 
ing flaves to the cruel policy of Joſeph. 


Tus it appears, that Dr. Smith's reaſoning, 
as to the particulars here inveſligated, is en- 
tirely fallacious ; and that the concluſions he 
neous, but even direaly the reverſe of what 
they ought to have been. I would therefore 
apply to the merchant umporter and exporter 
of grain, the obſervations he makes upon the 
importance of the internal corn-merchant, as 
they are cqually applicable to both: For in 
this enlarged ſenſe I perfefly agree with him 
in thinking, that © after the buſineſs of the 
farmer, that of the corn-merchantis in reality 
the trade, which, if properly protected and 
* encouraged, would contribute the moſt to 
* the raiſing of corn. It would fupport the 
* trade 
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trade of the farmer in the fame manner as 
* the trade of the wholeſale dealer fapports 
„the manufacturer.”  Aﬀeer what has been 
faid, it is unneceflary to add, that he has been 
induced to make a diſtinction between theſe 
two clafſes of corn-merchants in conſequence 
of purſuing a train of fallacious argumentati- 


Ir is not, therefore, becauſe the bounty 
upon corn has a tendency to encreaſe the price 
of grain, and thus apparently to enrich the 
proprietor and farmer, or becauſe it encreaſes 
the buſineſs and profits of the merchant cx- 
porter, and importer of corn, that I have 
beſtowed ſuch praiſes upon this ſyſtem of le- 


at giving one claſs of citizens an undue prefer- 


ence to other claſſes, could be juſtly catitled to 
any degree of praiſe from a well inſormed 


member of the ſlate. But it is becauſe that at 


the ſame time that it has a natural tendency 
to moderate the price of grain upon the whole, 
it affords a conftant market to the farmer, 
(which is the ſureſt way of promoting alike the 
intereſts of agriculture and of natural induſtry); 
but more eſpecially, becauſe it tends in the 
moſt direct manner to prevent the price of grain 


K 2 from 
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from ever rifing to an extravagant rate, or fall- 


ing to an unreaſonable abaſement, which I con- | 


fider as a benefit of the higheſt and moſt ge- 


neral importance; as it more eſſectually pro- 
motes the general induſtry of all ranks of 


people, and thus augments the vigour and in- 


ternal felicity of the flate, than any other cir- 


cumſtanee that could be named. 


And that the bounty has a natural tenden- 
cy to produce all theſe ſalutary effects, in a 
higher degree than would be produced by an 
unlimited freedom as to the commerce of 
grain; and, in particular, that it neceſſarily 
moderates the price of grain in years of ſcarci- 
ty, inſtead of raifing it higher than it other- 
wiſe would be, as Dr. Smith aſſerta, will appear 
to the reader, I hope, very plain, not only from 
following parallel between the conſequences 
that would be the refult of a free trade in corn, 
compared with that which is regulated by the 
bounty. 


FizsT, Without the help of the bounty, no 
corn could ever have been exported till the 
price fell ſo low in our own market as to 
be the whole amount of freight, infurance, 
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market would at all times be abundantly fup- 


plied, merely by detaining at home our own 


ſurplus produce in years of ſcarcity ; and thus 
the whole freight and other charges be ſaved to 
the conſumer ; which alone would be an article 
of very great national advantage. But if it be 
likewiſe conſidered, that in conſequence of this 
plenty at home, the market-price may not 
perhaps riſe nearꝭ to that height which would 

have 
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haveadmitted of importation, the national be- 


nefit procured by it will appear to be fill more 
confiderable. | 


TaizpLyY, Were we thus obliged to de- 
pend on foreign markets for a ſupply to our 
deficiencies in years of ſcarcity, inftead of re- 
lying on our own ſurplus produce obtained by 
the aid of the bounty; in times of general 
ſcarcity in other countries (and fuch diſaſters 
do ſometimes occur, from a very general fail- 
ure of crop) we might be reduced to the 
greateſt diftreſs for want of food, and the price 
of grain be raiſed to the moſt extravagant 
height; as was frequently the caſe with our 
forefathers, to the utter ruin of all the poor 
inthe kingdom. But, 


Four rar, We would in this caſe not 
only be in danger of ſuffering from the incle- 
mency of ſeaſons, but would be obliged to 
rely in ſome meaſure on the caprice of foreign 


ers of kingdoms, the only ports from which 
we could be fupplied on a particular emer- 
gency, might be ſhut up from us, and we be 
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obliged to ſuffer all the miſeries of famine. Is 
it prudent in any nation which has it in its 
power to ward off ſuch dreadful calamities, 
not to adopt that plan of condu@ that would 
effec it, ir it ſhould even be attended with 

"I lai that if 


from unfavourable 
cial effects would be with certainty infured to 
perfect ſecurity againſt the fear of dearth, 


of ren- 


dering 
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dering that regulator as ſteady as the nature 
of things will admit of ; eſpecially if this cor- 
rector ſhould likewiſe tend to make the price 


whole than it could have been without it; 
(for however much I may be convinced, that 
an accidental depreſſion of the price of grain 
below the medium price is always attended 
with hurtful conſequences to the ftate ; yet I 


prefume we will both agree in thinking, that 
it is at- all times an to a ſtate to 


| have that general price of corn as low as the 


nature of things will properly admit of;) and 
as the bounty on corn naturally tends to pro- 
duce both of theſe. good effefs, we would 


| have expected that it would have met with his 


approbation inſtead of cenfure. For although 
the bounty deprives the farmer of the profits 


he might reap by the great riſe af price that 


would enſue in conſequence of a ſcanty crop, 
Het this ſmall loſs is much more than made 


up to him by the greater price he receives 


for his corn in years of plenty, and the cer- 


tainty it gives him of a ready market for his 
grain at all times; which, however abundant, 
he is thus aſſured will never be allowed to re- 
it in his undertakings, and produces much 

more 


of that univerſal ſtandard lower upon the 
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viewed as reſpectable employments, and are 
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high profits the riſk and outlay is fo great, as 
frequently to reduce thoſe of moderate flock 
to beggary, whoſe ruin deranges the whole in- 
ternal e:conomy of the ſtate. It is moderate 
profits in trade, and quick returns of flock, that 
moſt eſſectually contribute towards enrich- 
ing the ſeller and accommodating the buy- 
er; on both which accounts it would be 


A 


* 


8 


highly beneficial to the ſtate to deviſe a pro- 
per method of diminiſhing the riſks of the 
farmer. 


feirte 


- In fimilar circumſtances with this, it has 
very high advantages from infurances in every 
other branch of trade. By the help of this 
moſt uſeful invention of modern times, a man 
may ſafely venture his whole ftock in the moſt 
hazardous undertaking, without the ſmalleſt 
riſk of raining his family. In conſequence of 
this ſecurity, ſuch hazardous trades are no 
longer abandoned to thoſe. in deſperate cir- 
cumftances, who in hopes of obtaining a lucky 
ed by its failure. They then come to be 


followed by men of knowledge and abilities, 
| who 
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who by firenuous efforts ſtrive to bring them 
utmoſt degree of perfection they are ca- 
of attaining. The competition which 
rous dealers who are thus induced to purſue 
theſe trades, ſoon reduces the profits upon 
them much lower than formerly. The mar- 
ket will be of courſe more abundantly ſupplied 
with that particular commodity in which they 
deal, and the price will be alſo more mode- 
rate than before. In every caſe, however, 
the buyers muſt at any rate pay the infurance- 
price and the only queſtion that in this 
caſe remains to be determined is, Whether it 
will be more beneficial to the community at 
large to have this infurance-money advanced 
by ſome rich ſociety, who find their profit up- 
on ſuch a trade; or if every individual ſhall 
fill be left to bear his own private lofles, 
and to indemnify himſelf for them in the beſt 
manner he can'-—No man who is in the 
leaſt acquainted with trade, will be at a loſs to 
determine this queſtion in favour of the pub- 
lic inf 
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Bur the bounty on grain gives the farmer 
that ſecurity he flood in need of, and is by 
conſequence fimilar in its eſſects to an infur- 


Ty 
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ance-premium in every other hazardous branch 
of trade. | 


Ox, if it ſhould pleaſe another rather to 
confider the bounty on corn as a premium ad- 
vanced by the community, for infurance 
againſt the loſs they might ſuſtain from a vari- 
ation of ſeaſons, the reaſoning would be equal 


Fox in whatever manner it may be advanc- 
ed, it will not admit of a doubt, that the 
community muſt pay in one way or other 
the produce of a ſcanty crop, than of one that 
is more abundant, not only to make up to the 
' grower the inlack he feels in the quantity, 
but alſo to make up for the loſs he ſuſtained 

by the unreaſonable lowneſs of price in a year 
| of too much plenty. If the farmer is left to 
himſelf, and this deficiency of crop comes to 
de ſupplied by importation, the 'confumers 
muſt, in the firſt place, pay a high premium 
to the farmer in the great advance on the price 
of grain, which muſt be at leaſt ſo high, as to 
de the whole price of freight, merchants pro- 
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at the time, and then another premium to the 
merchant importer, to enable him to bring it 
from abroad. In this caſe the premium given 
to the farmer alone, muſt be altogether ſuſſici- 
and former loſſes, otherwiſe he cannot conti- 
nue his employment; but beſides this, there 
till remains to be paid another premium to the 
merchant-importer, which is entirely a fuper- 
fluous expence to the fate, as it has already 
what aggravates the misfortune in this caſc is, 
that both of theſe high premiums come to be 
paid at once entirely by the lower orders of the 
people ; ſo that this is the moſt deſtructive me- 
thod of levying it that could poſſibly be in- 
vented. | 


Br contriving, however, to pay the farmer 
for the loſs he might ſuſtain in a year of plen- 
ty from the diſproportionate lowneſs of price, 
or, in other words, by granting the bounty, 
they enable him to diſpenſe with the extraor- 
dinary price he would have been obliged to 
exact in years of ſcarcity, and, by tempting 
him to rear as much grain as poſſible, they put 
| It 
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it in his power to apply 2 part, or the whole, 
of his ordinary furphus produce to the uſe of 


ſome to the ftate. 


Wu ſuch a political arrangement takes 
place, the community at large may be faid. 
to become the inſurer of every individual 
unfavourable ſeaſons and a ſcanty crop. Like 
the Edinburgh Friendly Infurance Company, 
' the whole ſociety become bound to make up 
the loſs that ſhall be ſuſtained by any individual 
among them from fire; which cnables every 
one of its members to live in perſect ſecurity 
at all times, inſtead of running the riſk of 

being 
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being totally ruined by any unforeſeen acci- 
dent. þ 


þ v 


if | 

Aus as it is not in the power of man entire- 
ly to prevent accidental fires in the one caſe, 
or accidental bad ſeaſons in the other; ſo in 
neither caſe is it poſſible to prevent entirely the 
loſs that may thus be ſuſtained by thoſe indivi- 
duals that may be moſt expoſed to danger. It 
ought, however, to be the ſtudy of the politi- 
cian, to make theſe unavoidable loſſes be as 
lictle- hurtfol to the flate as poſſible; which 
can be in no manner ſo well eſſected as by mak- 
ing that loſs be born by the community at 
large, as equally as poſſible, inflead of allow- 
ing it to continue to reſt entirely upon the indi- 
viduals on whom the principal lofs ſhould firſt 
fall. | 


Tun bounty on corn is even perhaps more 
other hazardous ftock ; becauſe, in moſt other 
caſes, it is thoſe who have moſt property that 
are moſt expoſed to danger; whereas here it is 
the poor, and thoſe who have leaſt to loſe, who 
are the principal, and almoſt only ſufferers, 
288 —— —— 
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out of the aggregate funds of the whole com- 
munity, the rich members of the ſtate contri- 
bute their proportion of the premium ; which 
inſures the poor a certainty of enjoying the ne- 
ceſſaries of life at all times at a moderate 
Price. 


Taz bounty has a natural tendency to over- 
rule even the influence of bad ſeaſons them- 


tal amount of the crop ſo much as they other- 
wiſe would do: for as it gives the farmer per- 
ſect ſecurity, and enables him to apply his 
whole capital to the improvement of his trade, 
it neceſſarily ocraſions a more perſect culture 
of the ſoil; and every ſenſible farmer knows, 
that a rich ſoil in a high degree of cultivation, 
is far leſa liable to be aſſected by a variation of 
ſeaſons, than one that is in worſe order at the 
time. Like a man of a robuſt temperament 
and healthy conſtitution, who can bear, with- 
riations as to diet, air, exerciſe, &c, as would 
totally deſtroy a man of a weakly habit, the 
produce of an improved foil will hardly be in 
the leaſt affected by a variation of ſeaſon, that 
would entirely deſtroy the crop of one that was 
in 
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in a Poor and erhauſſed condition. In this 
manner the inconveniencies of bad ſeaſons 


come to be leſs ſenſibly felt, and the conſe- 


ps 
abated. 


Taz corn-laws of England, 8 as 
tending to produce all theſe beneficial effecta, 
I think we need not heſitate to call extreme- 
ly wiſe : and although it ſhould be allowed, 
that in ſome reſpects they are much leſs per- 
ſect than they might be, we ought not to en- 
deavour to vilify them, and cauſe them to be 
rejected on account of theſe defeAs; but rather 
endeavour to point out ſuch defects as need to 
be corrected, ſo as to improve them more and 
more, and render them ftill more beneficial ta 
poſterity than they have been tq ourſelves. 
With this view I ſhall ſuggeſt the following 
hiats, relating to the corn-laws, to the conſide- 
ration of the judicious reader. 


Ir would ſeem reaſonable, that inſtead of 
one invariable bounty to be paid upon the 
exportation of grain equally at all times, when 
the grain in our home market was below one 


ſpecified price, it would be more equitable, 
L 


and 


Vor. II. 
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und better adapted to the end in view, (the 


nr 
the price of graim in the home market), to 
make the bounty vary with the price of grain 
in the home market, ſo as that it ſhould en- 
creaſe as the price of grain decreaſed. 


Writ the face eee 
per, not only to permit the importation of corn 
when the ptice at home exceeded a certain 
rate, bat even to give a premium on impor- | 
tation when it ſhoald riſe above another 
allo enereaſe as the price in the home market 


of wheat flacuated between 30 ſhillings and 
80 ſhillings per quarter, and that it was in- 
tetilled never to allow it to come do either of 
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When the pries of the bounty an expor- 
wheat per quar- tation honld bo 
ter ſhould be at - per quarter * 


* 


5 B 


F F 


T 


- 2 
ner — + 
md - 6 
m- 88 - $ 
of bo and all abore thatyrice 10 
mc 
Joo not pretend to A ad. or 


not the mtes in the above table ace the beſt 
that could be chaſen. All I mean to jofinuate 
is, that a ſyſtem of corn-laws founded on theſe 
principles, if rightly digeſted, would probably 
lay the beſt foundation pollible for a ſtendy aud 
— „ 
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Nor would there go rnd, 8 
ſyſtem, undue rence, ei to 
r to the other claſſes 
of people on the other hand; as an equal pro- 
viſion would be made for moderating the price 
when too high, as for raiſing them when too 
low. Perhaps the inconvenience at- 
tending it would be the trouble of ſettling the 
prices ſo as to regulate the bounty or premium; 
but this might be done by the ſheriffs for their 
reſpective counties, at regular periods, as 1s 

iſed at preſent in ſome caſes in Scotland. 
ed in the ſequel. 3 


Br ſuch a ſyſtem, agriculture would be more 
eſſectually encouraged than by the corn-laws 
at preſent in force in England, without pay- 
ing a greater ſum for the bounty. For as the 
premium would be greateſt when the prices 
were low, there would be on theſe occaſions a 
with it ; which would ſoon bring it to the or- 
dinary ſelling-price of grain at preſent ; in 
' which caſe the bounty would be leis than our 
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ſent. 
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agaĩnſt the poſſibility of a dearth, than at pre- 
ſent. By this ſteady encouragement to the 
farmer, it is probable the exportation would 
encreaſe ſo much, as in time totally to prevent 
the neceſſity of any importation at all. The 
4494" ima 
— ——_—_—— 


OTuzErs before me have been convinced of 
the beneficial effects of the bounty; and, not 
ſatisfied with reaſoning alone, have had re- 
courſe to fats in confirmation of their reaſon- 
ing ; alledging, that notwithſtanding the great 
decreaſe in the value of money fince this ſyſtem 
of legiſlation has been adopted, and the conſe- 
quent encreaſe in the price of almoſt eyery 
other article in England; yet grain continues 
a ſingular exception to that general rule; as its 
price has decreaſed inſtcad of encreafing fince 
that period, and conſequently its rea value is 
juſt now much lower than it was before the 
bounty was allowed of; which they have, 
with ſeeming juſtice, attributed in a great mea- 


ſure to the operation of the corn-laws. 


Tas fact is admitted by all parties; but, in 
graating the fact, Dr. Smith affirms, © that this 
* event,” 
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tent, (via. the fall of the average price of 
cora fince the bounty), © ſuppoſing it to be 
& as real as I believe it to be, muſt have hap- 
® yened in ſpite of the bonnty, and cannot po- 
« fibly have happened in conſequence of it *.” 


In a matter of fo mach moment, we cannot 
ſtead of farther proof. But as the fad fo ex- 
reaſoning would have induced us to expect, 
it gives to that reaſoning fo much additional 
weight, as to entitle it at leaſt to a ſerious re- 
fatation. Had the fact indeed been relied 
upon as the only proof in its favour, I would 
have thought there was reaſon to ſuſpect it 
might have been occaſioned by ſome other 
cit cumftance not attended to ;—but when 
reaſoning and facts thus mutually corroborate 
one another, no man of found underſtanding 
will think, that a bold affertion, or flippant 
remark +, will be accepted of as a proof of 
their fallacy. That other circumſtances have 
co operated with the bounty in producing this 
eſſect, I am ready enough to allow ;—but it 


* Vol. 3. p, 9% + See Dr. Smith, vol, 2. p. 328. 
appears 
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appears to me at leaſt, chat it yet remains to 
be proved, that this event has happened, not 
in conſequence, but i ſpite of the bounty. 


I Mar likewiſe be permitted here to obſerve, 
that if it ſhall appear certain, that the bounty 
has a neceſſary tendency to lower the price of 
corn in years of ſcarcity, inſtead of raiſing it, 
as Dr. Smith alledges, all the reaſoning that 
he produces, to ſhew the hurtful conſequen- 
ces that would reſult from the ſappoſed riſe of 
price that he imagines is occaſioned by the 
bounty, falls of itſelf to the ground, with- 
„7 


. His reaſoning, likewiſe, in the parallel 
drawn by him between the Enghtth corn-laws, 
and the laws of Spain and Portugal with re- 
gard tothe commerce of gold and filver, ſeems 
to be liable to as great objections as the other 
periſhable nature of the one commodity, and 
the great durability of the other, eſtabliſhes 
alone a natural diftinftion between them, 
that it is impoſſible for any political inflitution 
ever to deftroy. If, to purſue his own fimile, 
the one may be dammed up ſo as to be made to 
| ſpread 


7 


would be of ſuch a ſubtile or volatile nature as 
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ſpread over the ſurface of a large extent of 
country, and produce an extenſive permanent 
lake that is ſubject to no abatement, the other 


to fink through the ſoil, or be evaporated by 
the ſan, before it could have covered the half 
of the bottom of the baſon, ſo as to be inca- 
pable of producing even a temporary lake 
of great extent If, with Dr. Smith, the 
mines of precious metals may be compared to 
a never-ailing ſpring, that by continuing to 
flow out with an equal current, will ſoon de- 
luge any country into which it ſhould be per- 
mitted to cater, and from which it could not 
iſſue with freedom, till at laſt it ſhould riſc 
above the barriers that had been erected to 
confine it, however high the dam might be, 
and would then flow over it juſt as faſt as it 
may be with equal juſtice compared to the 
milk yielded by a cow, which, if not taken 
from her regularly as it is produced, will ſoon 
decreaſe in quantity, ſo as in a ſhort time to 
dry up entirely, unleſs it is drawn from her at 
regular and ſhort intervals, = rich aph 
pbundent ber paſture may þe. 


D. Smith himſelf ſeems to haye been fully 
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ſenſible of the juſtneſs of this reaſoning, 
when he obſerves before he quits the ſubje& 
entirely, that © the trade of the merchant ex- 
« porter of corn for foreign confumption, cer- 
« tainly does not contribute dire to the 
« plentiful fupply of the home market. It 
„does fo, however, indir. From what- 
+ ever ſource this . may be uſually 


de very plentiful. But, ni the ſurplus can 
* in all ordinary caſes, be exported, the growers 
vill be careful never to grow more, and the 
+ importers neyer to import more, than what 
the bare conſumption of the home market 
* flocked; tut it will generally be under-flock- 
ed, the people whole buſineſs it is to ſupply 


it being generally afraid left their goods 
* ſhould be left upon their hands *.” 


Bur if the market would in 2 
caſes be under-ſtocked, ww oat the ener 


ta Aw 11 © 


—— 
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grain be in all ordinary caſes enhanced by that 
emrcumftance ? — It has, however, been alrea- 
dy ſhown, that grain i” ordinary caſes could 
not admit of being exported, at leaſt from 
Britain, unleſs it were for the bounty. It muſt, 
therefore, according to Dr. Smith's own rea- 
foning, tend in the moſt efiefual manner to 
ſapply the home market abundantly at all 
times, and conſequently to moderate the price. 


Ir may perhaps be admitted as a general 
rule, That an unlimited freedom of com- 
merce, without either cacouragement or re- 
aint, is the conduct that would be moſt 
highly beneficial to the flate 5; and that it 
would be an advantage to the country in ge- 
neral, that thoſe branches of commerce which 
cannot go on without aids of any ſort, ſhould 
be abandoned as unprofitable. But the rule 
will admit of many exceptions, and perhaps 
in no caſe more than it what relates to the 
cotnmerce of grain. Other articles of com- 
merce can uſually be diſpenſed with whenever 
tants in general, ſo that it is a matter of com- 
paratively ſmall importance whether they 


abound or are ſcanty. But this is far from 
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being the caſe with grain. I is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, that the inhabitants ſhould de at all 
times provided with it in abundance : for. it 
cannot be wanted for one day. In caſe of 2 
ſcarcity of this commodity, therefore, if is 
more liable to an exceſſive riſe of price than 
other commodity ; and this exceffive riſe 
than a riſe in the price of any 


_y * 
of price 18 


other commodity *. In other articles we trade 


merely for pleafure, or profit in this we 
neceſſary to judge in a different manner as 
this branch of trade from what we might do 
as to any other. 


'I menr perhaps here cloſe my remarks 

this ſubject of the bounty on grain 
te ws Dr. Smith returns to it often, and 
commerce of grain, I ſhall hope to be excuſ- 
ed, if I endeavour to follow him a little far- 
ſometimes have eſſects that he was not aware 
of at the time he made them. 


= 
The reader is deſired here to recolle@ the dreadful con 
ſequences that reſulted from this cauſe in the province of 
Bengal in the year 1772, * 
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By what mode of reaſoning Dr. Smith ſatiſ- 
fied himſelf, that © the bounty upon the ex- 
« portation. of corn can in no reſpect promote 
the raiſing of that particular commodity of 
+ which it was meant to encourage the pro- 
* duction *,” it is difficult for me to perceive. 

But if he once came to be convinced of this as 

a fact. it was natural enough in him to refuſe 

to admit the bounty on corn among the claſs of 
. bounties an frodutticn; and to aſcribe to it 

reſult from that particular claſs of bounties. 

But if I have ſucceeded in proving that the 

bounty on exportation has the moſt direQ ten- 

dency to encreaſe the quantity of corn produced 
in the country, the reader will, I hope, be ſatiſ- 
fied, that it is in the ftrideſt ſenſe of the word 
a bounty on productian, and is therefore entit- 
led to the fame degree of applauſe as other 
bountics of this claſs. 


Nairnen can the bounty be conſidered as a 


prop given to one of thoſe unprofitable ma- 
nuſactures that cannot be ſupported without 


more money than could ever be returned to 


* See Vol. 2. p. 10a. 


> 
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The bounty, 1 
nothing; nor does it take any thing from 
pockets of individuals, but the reverſe. The 0 
farmer muſt at any rate be paid for his labour, 
&c. or give up his employment; ſo that if 
he ſhould loſe by the low price in years of 
plenty, he muſt be again indemnified for that 
by a higher price in times of ſcarcity. IE, 
therefore, the conſumers advance a ſmall part 
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* Vol. a. p. 92. and 102. 


of 
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of the price to the farmer in years of plenty, 
he repays it with abundant intereſt in times of 
ſearcity, by a diminution of the price at that 
time. The bounty conſidered in this view, is 
_ exactly fimilar to the money that ſhonld be 
advanced to a poor manufacturer by his em- 
ployer when he begins the work ; as the ma- 
nufaQturer, by receiving a ſmall part of the 
price before the work is finiſhed, is thereby 
enabled to afford it upon the whole much 
cheaper than if he had been obliged to borrow 
money from another at an extravagant intereſt, 
to fapply his neceſſities in the mean time; in 
which caſc, although the employer gives at 
one time money apparently for nothing, yet in 
the end that becomes a real ſaving to himſelf, 
as it comes at another time to be received as a 
part of the price of his goods. If the conſum- 
ers of grain did not advance this ſmall bounty 
to the farmer, they would be under the ne- 
ceflity of paying a much higher one not only 
to himſelf, at another time, but alſo to fo- 
reign nations in years of ſcarcity ; fo that in- 
ſtead of being a loſs, it is a great ſaving to the 
ſociety at large, and muſt in its conſequences 
de attended with very great benefit to the con- 
ſumers of grain themſelves. 


* 


I wouLs 
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Iwo not here take any farther notice of 
the poſition of Dr. Smith, That © corn is the 
« hae of all other commodities muſt be finally 
« meafared and determined, were it not for 
the conſequences he afterwards deduces from 
this, ſuppoſing it real and undeniable. It is 
not, however, ſtriäly juſt; as the proportion 
of this regulating influence of corn may be va- 
„ 
deen attended to. | 


E 


8. 


I exESUME it will be allowed, that the price 
of corn can only affe the price of labour in fo 
far as that corn is in all cafes a neceſſary and 
indiſpenſable article of the labourer's ſabſiſt- 
ence. If this is allowed, it could then only be 
faid abſulutely to regulate the price of labour, 
if what a man cats ſhould conſtitute the whole 
expences of his family. This, however, is, 
in no ſtate of ſociety, the whoſe of his neceſſa- 
ry expences. In many caſes it conſtitutes but 
a very inconſiderable part of them; as the con- 
venienciea, and even the luxuries of life, in an 
advanced fate of focicty, come in time to be 
accounted neceſſaries; and on theſe occaſions 
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muſt aſſect the price of labour, —— 
price of grain affes it. | 


_ Lopcixs and clothing are in all caſes ne- 
price of labour muſt be affected by a variation 
© Intherateofbouſe-rent—in the famptuouſneſs 
of houſes, clegance of furniture, &c. that faſhi- 
on may have made neceſſary in any one place 
for perſons of a certain rank ——The price of 
cloth, —linen, —leather, —ribbons, — buckles, 
— buttons, — pins, and all the other numerous 
articles of clothing muſt in the ſame manner 
affeft the price of the labour of thoſe who 

uſe any of them. In like manner, ſoap for 

muſt affect the price of labour : to which muſt 
be added thoſe luxuries that faſhion may have 
rendered neceffaries ; as tea, —ſugar,—tobac- 
co,—ſnuff, &c. ; together with the local taxes, 
ſuch as -poors-rate,—ſtent and burden in 
towns, and every other particular that can con- 
fiitute a part of the expence of a labourer or 
his family, in that way that theſe labourers 
may be accuſtomed to live in any country. 


* Names of particular taxes levied by the authority of 
Bur 


the Hagiſtrates of towns in Scotland. 
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Bur if all theſe articles are ſummed up on 
one fide, and the fingle article of corn and 
other rude products of the fields on the other, 
it will be found, that unleſs in the very poor- 
eſt families, theſe other extrancous articles 
bear a very conſiderable proportion to the 
whole annual expence of a family f. 


I am „ That al- 


_ though it be granted, that every labourer muſt 


give out a conſiderable proportion of his carn- 
produce of his native ficlds; yet as theſe arti- 
cles are for the moſt part manufactured by 
other labourers, who will be able-to ſell them 


+ Dr. Smith himſelf ſeems to allow this, when be ſays, 
(p- 454. vol. 2.), ** A tax upon thoſe articles, (that is, on 
the neceſſaries of life), neceſſarily raiſes their price ſome- 
++ what higher than the amount of the tax ; becauſe the 
+ dealer, who advances the tax, muſt generally get it 
** back with profit. Such a tax muff therefore occaſion 4 
'* riſe infle wages of labour, propertionable to this rife of 
rern. 
2 of lahour, neceffariy tend to raiſe 
che price of alf manufaRures, and conſequently to dimi- 
nid the extent of their ſale and conſumption. ——— 
* The price of ſewel has ſo important an influence upon that 
* of labour, that, all over Great Britain, manufaftures 


1 


* 
un 
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in proportion to the price of the grain on which 
they live, this brings it back again to the price 
of grain, which thus equally regulates the price 
of manufactures as of labour. I anfwer, 
to be examined before this reaſoning can be 
admitted as conchaſtve. 


I the firſt place, It muſt ſappoſe that all 
the labourers who manufactured the articles 
which are needed by the firſt named labourer, 
have lived entirely upon grain, or other pro- 
duce of his native fields. For if they have 
confamed any part of the produce of other 
fields, the price of theſe articles may aſſect the 
price of the manufactures, as well as the corn 
of the country affected them. 


384388881171 
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Is the ſecond place, Theſe manufactures 
muſt haye been all worked up from materials 
the produce of his own country; otherwiſc 
the price of theſe rude materials, which cannot 
be in the leaſt aſſected by the price of corn 
„ oi Aran ate 5, of 


Ix the hb Even fuppoſiri alt the 
ryde materials had been the produce! of the 
* 
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his HAbour, without having any neceſſary de- 
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partieular ſpot in queſtion, they muſt have 
been afforded to the manufacturer at the fame 


price they yielded to the firſt rearer; as in 
any other caſe the price of the manufactured 
goods muſt be aſſected by that artificial price 
of the raw materials which does not return 
to the ſoil. Hence there muſt be no taxes 
on any of the rude products of that coun- 
try; as theſe will neceflarily affect the price 
of the manufactures in proportion to their 


IN the fourth place, There muſt be no tax 
either national or local, levied from any of the 
— ; as thik _ 
neceſſarily tend in ſo far to aſſect the price of 


pendence on the price of the corn he ſhall have 
confurted. But, 


Is the fifth place, It muſt be a rule without 
my exception, That none of the mamifatures 
uſed im the country, nor any other articles 
confunied in it, have been brought from any 
other part of the world; for it is certain, that 
the value of every ſuch manufacture does not 


ne leaf vyen the prics of ths 
cortt 
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corn. in the country to which it may be tranC- 


- Bur as it may happen, that a country ſhall 
receive many of its materials for building from 
—— it may be altogether, or in part. 
clothed with manufactures brought from a 
diſtance as it may alſo happen, that the 
inhabitants ſhall conſume many articles of food, 
afar 8 the natural rude products of the 
country itſelf may be taxed by the ſtate, fo as 
own internal manufactures to a very great 
height and as local taxes on induſtry may 
be impoſed, which will raiſe the price of theſe 
manufactures ſtill higher—there can be no doubt 
but that the price of labour may be greatly va- 
ried in different places, altogether independent 
af the price of grain. 


Tuns is in fact no kingdom in Burops in 
which the price of labour is not more or leſs 
affeQed by all of theſe articles, as well as by 
the price of corn. In every country the great- 
eſt. part of the rude products of the foil are 
more or leſs taxed by the ſtate before they can 
reach the conſumer ;—in every country local 

or 
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or general taxes are levied from particular ma- 
nufacures ;—ſome part of the rude materials 
that are manufactured in every European ſtate 
are brought from a diſtance -in every diftrit 
many of the moſt important manufactures con- 
ſumed there, are brought from ſome _ other 
diſtant country and in all places the inh&bi- 
tants conſume ſome neceſſary ſuperfiuitics that 
come from diftaqt regions: In no place, there- 
fore, is the price of labour or of manuſactures 
— nn 


1s ſome caſes the price of grain SUR 
very ſlender influence on the price 8 
as that on ſome occaſions conſtitutes but a ſinall 


4 
_ mily, For | 


_ Iy it ſhould fo happen, that a particular 

country had no manufactures * of its own, and 
if the inhabitants ſhould ſell nothing but corn, 
or other rude products of the foil, and ſhould 


of cloathing, luxuries in cating, and every other 


a 


* The term manufaures is here einployed is its vulgar | 
| kind 


acceptation, as excaging ogriculture. | 


* 
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kind of manufacture it is plain that all theſe 
manufuktures taken in the aggregate, enhanced 
by the heavy charge of freight, inſurance, &c. 
' would bear fuch an over proportion to their 
och, (which in that caſe muſt neceſſarily be 
"pa to be abundant), as would have a 

much greater influence on the price of labour 
Gin the price of grain would have;—eſpecil 
' i if theſe people, from the favourableneſs of 
their foif and climate; ſhould be able to ſell o 
much grain, or other rule produce of the ſoil, 
at a low price, as to enable them to cloath 
themſelves well, and to purchaſe the other cle- 
_gancies, conveniencies, and | of life. 
ri it is well known, is aQtually the caſe 
af preſet with ſoine of the Britiſh colonies in 
America, 


BD 
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N 
ten the price of Lbour ip Americs. But it is evident, a 
caſe fimilur to that mentioned in the tzxt, would 
the effeQs there mentioned without any of theſe ; ſo that 


if the price of labour is affected by any other peculiarities, 
theſe would form other exceptions to the general rule of Dr. 
Smith. 
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ther caſe, in which corn might continue to be 
| = 
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very low-priced, without produci 5g propor 
tional lownels in the rate of labour. | 


Ir, e 
or thoſe articles that were neceſſary for carry- 
ing on thoſe manufaQtures of indiſpenſable 
neceſſity, were highly taxed ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe draw-backs, the inhabitants, 
inſtend of importing them from abroad, ſhould 
be in the practiee of manufacturing them at 
home, although flill firangers to all thoſe nu- 

merous inventions for abridging labour, and 

| the ſevere operations of the arti- 
9 operations into 
diſtin parts, and allotting to each labourer 
his own particular taſk, and thus making 
them all co-operate with one another in pro- 
ducing a much more perfect whole, and at a 
much ſmaller expence, than any one of them 
factures would not only be rude in faſhion, 
but alſo intrinſically of ſmaller value, al- 
ae Cn Ro oe 
aura - at tier ting the 
proportional price of the grain would ſeem to 
r 
would 
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ould deve ae hight Gichoition n 
ot its food, than in other countries, where 


manufactures * u 


e 
the inhabitants: and the difficulty he finds 
in procuring the things he may have-uſe! for 
when he needs them, puts the houſcholder to 
the neceſſity of buying at one time what he 
wardg ; which, in periſhable commodities, is 
always attended with loſs ; and, in other ca- 
ſes, it occaſions an inconvenient outlay of 
ſtock, which is attended with no ſmall hard- 
ſhiptoa poor man: and if to this be addedthe 
incomplete affortment of goods that can be 
found jn the ſhops, which compels the inha- 
bitant to buy, not the very thing he needs, 
but that only which approaches towards it, al- 
though perhaps it ſhall be both more expen- 
five, and much leſs proper forthe purpoſe he 
wants; and if it be likewiſe confidered, that 
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deen Guck Sie, they ae obliged-t6 end 
ad havigg ſem competitors, are enabled to 
ais a much greater profit upon the articles 
in which they deal, than they could haue got 
in a more populous diſtrict; it muſt follow, 
that the inhabitants fo ſituated will be obliged 
to pe much above: their natural value for al 
neeciiary anticles, grain ovly excepted ; fo that 


6— © - 


101 an es vcd Kate eee 
ren, ſo often overloobed by politicians and men 
of 'high enk, although-  fenſibly felt by 
— — 4 
—————— 
here induſtry has not yet taken firm footing 
and where the price of grain, and other rude 
produce of the foil, continues very low, than 2 
ſuperficial obſerver would at firſt ſight expe 
| to find it >—and it is on account of the vaſt 
convenience that manufaQurers find, from hav- 
ing acceſs at all times to a good market, where 
they enn get a perſect aſſortment of all things 
they wint ;—and-the very great ſaving that 
accrues to them by being able to find the erad 
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toring ſuch things av ate of daily uſe fort them. 
ſcives amd families, ſhould be bufily engaged 


in working up foreign materials into manufac- 
tures for diſtant markets, it would follow, that 


all theſe manufacturers would de- 
pend on diſtant countries for the 6 ſup- 
ee e eee ee 
„ e ee 
ad ee e 
bid one another, ſo as to raiſe the price of l- 
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of A 


employed in purchaſing foreign luxuries, which 
would in time come to be neceſſaries almoſt as 
much as grain itſelf. In theſe circumflances, 
it is plain the price of grain could have but 2 
very ſinalf influence in regulating the price of 
labour, or influencing the profits of the mianu- 
factures, as this would conſtitute bat av 
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the price of grain, in, in 2 ſituation fimilar to tie 
above. For if the grain fhoukt continue aa 
as before theſe manufactures were « 
the farmer would find his profit fo inconſider- 


able in to that A the manufactur- 
ing labourer, 0 to be itiiated to deſert that 
ment d by u Ey d er leg ga-. 
ral culture, raiſe the price of corn, till he 
ſhould reap a profit from agriculture in ſome 
meaſure proportioned to that obtained in other 
trades. This I have already had occaſion to 
obſerve is in a great meaſure the preſent ſtate 
of Aberdecnthire; and a * 
it 1s. | | 


A hit tes et ia aid the - 
rate of mercantile profit, muſt in all caſes in- 


fluence in a certain degree the price of grain, s 
inſtead of being entirely regulated by it, ſeems 
to be tacitly allowed by Dr. Smith, when he 
admits, that the money-price of grain muff be 
affefied by the general decreaſe in the yalye of e 
ſilver that has taken place in Europe in conſe- 
quence of the diſcovery of, America. For if 
this ſhall be admitted, it unt be granted, that 
this extraordinary influx of money that comes 
into any country, and thus degrades the value 
of ſpecie there, can only „ 
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this has never happened is any Furopean country, Except 
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in return for the manufactures * fent abroad to 
thoſe countries where the money more abounds, | 
which manufaQtures, by procuring in return 
to the merchant a greater quantity of filver 
than formerly, enables him in his turn to en- 
creaſe the wages of the manufaQurer ; in con- 
ſequence of which extraordinary prices, ſome 
part of the ordinary labour will be turned 
from agriculture towards manufactures, till 
the price of grain ſhall gradually riſe ſo as to 
afford the farmer a reaſonable profit. 


I concave it impoſſible to ſhow in what 
other way the price of grain can be affected by 
the decreaſc in the value of filver ———But in 
this caſe it cannot be denied,. that the price of 
grain, inſtead of regulating the rate of labour, 
by theſe. It ſeems to me, that they mutually 
influence and regulate one another: for if the 
profits in any trade are, from accidental cir- 
cumftances, greater than in another, a quantity 
of flock and labour will be withdraw from 


ba 
7 


f . 


The money might be drought into the ts 
exchange for the rude preduce of the foil alone ;—hut as | 
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perhaps Poland, I have entirely omitted it in the text, to 
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the one, and applied to the other, till the ba- 
lance is reftored to its proper equilibrium. | 


Tuxsx poſitions appear to me ſo very plain 
and ſelf-evident, and at the ſame time are ſo 


incompatible with the idea that Dr. Smith's 
reaſoning about the regulating influence of 
corn, and the other conſequences he deduces 
from it, as well as to ſeveral paſſages in other 
parts of his work, that I am under fome appre- 
henſion that I do not fully comprehend his 
meaning on this head: but as others may be 
equally at a loſs with myſelf, and as his rea- 
ſoning ſeems to lead to falſe concluſions, 
others, as well as I, may draw theſe concluſi- 
ons from his doctrine until it is more clearly 
explained; which will, I bope, be a ſufficient 
excuſe for my here — nn wo my 
own doubts. ; 


Wo ets moans 
tures and corn in the following terms. © When, 
either by the monopoly of the home market, 
« or a bounty upon exportation, you enable our 
« woollen or linen manufacturers to ſell their 
goods for ſomewhat a better price than they 
« otherwiſe could get for them, you raiſe, not 
« only the nomina/, but the real price of thoſe 
Vor. IL N « poods. 
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gods. You render them equal to a greater 
quantity of labour and fubfiſtence; you en- 
« creaſe, not only the nominal, but the real 
< profit, the real wealth and revenue of thoſe 
manufacturers, and you enable them either 
« to live better themſelves, or to employ a 

« greater quantity of labour in thoſe particular 
« manufacores. You really encourage thoſe 
« manufactures, and direct towards them a 


« greater quantity of the induſtry of the coun- 
« try. than what would probably go to them 
« of its own accord. Bat when, by the like 
« inftitutions, you raiſe the nonine/ or money 
price of corn, you do not raiſe its real value; 
« you do not cncreaſe the real wealth, the 
real revenue either of our farmers ot country- 
« gentlemen ; you do not encourage the growth 
« of corn, becauſe you do not enable them to 
maintain and employ more labourers in raiſ- 
ing it. The nature of things has flamped 
upon corn a real value which no human in- 
ſtitution can alter. No bounty upon expor- 
enn raiſe it; the freeſt competition cannot 
lower it. Through the world in general, that 
c ualur is equal to the quantity of labour which it 
« can maintain; and in every particular place 
— WEIS —— CIP 

it 
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« jt can maintain in the way, whether liberal, 
moderate, or ſcanty, in which labour is com- 
* monly maintained in that place. . Woollen 
or linen cloth are not the regulating mo- 
« dities by which the value of all other c 
« moditics muſt be finally meaſured and deter- 
* mined, corn is. The real value of every 
other commodity is finally meaſured and de- 
rn 
* money-price bears to the average money- 
price of corn“. 


1 yaankLy acknowledge, on 
beſtowed all the attention I am able upon the 


above paſſage, I cannot clearly perceive what 
it means. At firſt view it ſeems to indicate 
ſome myſterious immutability in the nature of 
the value of corn which is peculiar to itſelf, 
and therefore ſets at defiance all attempts that 
may be made to alter that value ——But upon 
a nearer cxainination, it ſeems impoſſible to 


Tas real value of any commodity in a civi- 
lized and commercial flate, when ſpeaking in a 
commercial ſtyle, free from all metaphyſical ſub- 
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tilty, I underſtand to be, the quantity of the 
_ necefſariesor ſuperſluĩties of life, or, if you will, 
the quantity of ſubſiſtence, which that particu- 
lar commodity is able to procure to the perſon 
who poſſeſſes it. But in commercial countries, 
where all commodities are readily exchanged 
for money, the quantity of that univerſal me- 
dium that can be obtained for any particular 
commodity will indicate exaQlly its real value 
to the poſſeſſor: for it will not be denied, that 
the more money he can draw for it, the more 
ſubſiſtence it will enable him to purchaſe with 


its price ; and its real valve is eſtimated by the 
amount of that price. 


Tas, however, it would appear, cannot be 
the real value of corn mentioned in the above 
paſſage, which 10 human inflitution can alter, 
&c——Por in this ſenſe it is plain, that the 
real value of corn may be altered by a thouſand 
different circumftances ®. 


Constanze 


* In the above paſſage there ſeems always to be a con- 
It is, however, certain, that the nominal und real price of 
0 s any 
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Cons1DERED in this light alſo, there could 
not be any eſſential difference eftabliſhed be- 
tween the nature of corn and other commodities, 

_ which 


any thing muſt at all times be exaQly the fame, unleſs in 
the following circumſtances. 

Firſt, if the price of any commodity, at one period of 
time, be compared with its price at another period, their 
nominal value may be the ſame, although their real price 


may be very different; becauſe the price of the common 
ſtandard by which they are compared, may have been dif- 


ferent at theſe theſe two periods; that is, the value of fil- 
ver may have encreaſed or decreaſed in that time, fo that 
an equal quantity of i* might have been able to purchaſe 
more of any other commodities at one of theſe periods than 
the other. | 

Secondly, The ſame variation may take place between the 
nominal and real value of any commodity at the fame period 
in different countries ; becauſe the value of money may be 


+ higher in the one of theſe countries than in the other; by 


which means the fame quantity of filver may purchaſe 3 
greater quantity of goods in the one cafe. than in the 
other. : | as 

Thirdly, The value of the ſame nominal quantity of fil- 
ver, may be different at different periods, or in different 
countries, by giving the ſame denomination to pieces of 
filver of different wei in theſe different circum- 
ſtances; fo that the ſame nominal fum of money ſhall en- 


| preſs a greater weight of ſilver in the one caſe than in the 
other 


In all theſe ways may a variation take place between the 
nominal and the real value of any commodity. But in all 
theſe caſes the commodity A OE: OS 
be compared with others, either at different periods of time, 
or in different. countries ; for it is impoſſible but the nominal 
value of any commodity, that is, the quantity of money it 
is 
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which is fully implied above; for the real value 
of corn, as well as of every other commodity, is, 
in this ſenſe, the price it will bring ip a public 
market. This, therefore, cannot be the mean- 
ing of it. 


Tun is another way in which mankind 
— ſometimes ftimate the real value of a thing, 
viz. by comparing its value with that of other 
in all other | 
before; becauſe the real value of grain conſi- 
iered in this light, would admit of greater vari- 
ations than that of almoſt any other commodi- 
ty; as it may happen, that the money which 
can be procured for an equal quantity of grain 


jo 


parts of the world. In this ſenſe, 
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* general that value is equal to the quantity of 


we atc in ſearch of. By the word m, can 
in exchange either for i in fallin, or for 
its price, which is the ſame thing; fo that it 
might be cqually read, the quantity of labour 
it can purchaſe. But is it not cqually true, that 
through the whole world the value of a yard of 
cloth, or a paper of pins, is equal to the quan- 


price 
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would be a play upon words, or rather a jing- 
ri | 


I am further confirmed in the idea that I do 
not comprehend the meaning of the paſlage 

quoted above about the immutable value of 
corn, from obſerving, that Dr. Smith, in other 
paſlages, "reaſons about the means of encou- 
raging or diſcouraging agriculture, and raifing 
or depreſſing the value of grain, in propor- 
tion to that of other commodities, exactiy in 
the ſame manner as any other man would do, 
who viewed this as a manufacture that admit- 
ted of being encouraged or depreſſed by whole- 
ſome or fooliſh regulations, in the fame man- 
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Ir the reaſoning of Dr. Smith about the per- 


nicious tendency of the bounty on corn has 


« condly, By giving a ſort of monopoly of the home mar- 
« ket to its own merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, 
« it raiſes the rate of mercantile and manufacturing profit 
« in proportion to that of agricultural profit ; and, con- 
i ſequently, either draws from agriculture a part of the 
capital which had been employed in it, or hinders from 
going to it a part of what would otherwiſe have gone 
«to it. This policy, therefore, diſcourages agriculture 
in two ways: firſt, by faking the real value of its pro- 
« Juce, and thereby lowering the rate of its profit ; and, 
* Gs 6 


fr 
4% value which no human inſtitution can alter, how would 
it be poſſible for the above-mentioned arrangement, ne- 
4 ceſſarily to fink the real value of the furplus produce 
, the land ?** 
Or if ** the money-price of corn regulates that of all 
„ other commodities,” whence comes it that by the above 
arrangement the riſe in the price of manufaQuures ** neceſ- 
* ſarily finks the value of the produce of the land? for in 
this caſe it is the manufaQtures. that regulate the price of 
corn, and] not the corn that regulates the price of the ma- 
nuſactures. 
«+ The inhabitants of the town (be alſo abſerves, p..286,) 
dra vs from the country the rude produce which conſtitutes 
* both the materials of their work, and the fund of their 
* ſubliftence; and they pay for this rude produce by ſend- 
ing back to the country a certain portion of it manufac- 
* tured and prepared for immediate uſe. The trade which 
* is carried on between theſe two different ſets of 
** conſiſts ultimately in a certain quantity of rude produce 
| x « exchanged 
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been unſativfaiory, it will be found that he i 


Ell more mniuckywith regard to the facts that 
7 - ought 


— 


< exchanged for a certain quantity of manufactured pro- 
„* duce. The dearer the latter, therefore, — 1 
„ farmer ; and whatever tends in any country to raiſe the 
04, price of manufſafiured produce, tends to lower that of the 
<< rude produce of the land, and thereby to diſcourage agri- 
culture. T N 
* ee which any quantity of given produce, or, wha 
«© comes ts the fame thing, which the price of any quan- 
<< tity of rude produce, is capable of purchaſing ; the ſmab 
< fer tht run that given rude produce, the ſmaller 
*© the encouragement which either the landlord has fo a 
c creaſe its quantity by improving, or the farmer by culti- 
„ vating the land. Whatever, befides, tends to diminiſh 
*< in any country the number of artificers and manufaQu- 
% rer, tends to diminiſh the home market, the moſt im- 
© portant af oll exerting, for the reds produce of the land, 
„ andthereby ftill farther to 
I own it appears to me a little ſtrange, that the money - 
price of corn, which regulates the price of all other com- 
* modities,” p. 94. ſhould now be lower in proportion 5 
the price of manufactured produce is higher. —Equally 
firange it i, that © the real value of the rude produce of 
4 the land ſhould fall lower as the price of manufaQured 
«© goods riſes higher; ſecing that neither the bout, 
* nor any other human inffitation, can have any ſuch et- 
* fe.” p. 93- * No bounty upon exportation, no mo” 
«5 gopely of the home market can raiſe it. The freeft 
06 cannot lower it. The nature of things has 
— ä — which no human inſti- 
eie ee aker.” p. 101,——Ifit be true, that “ the 
<< ſmaller of manufaQured produce, which 
, quantity of rode produce, or the price of that 
4 rude produce, is capable of purchaſing, W 
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ought to ſupport it : for theſe, inſtead uf cor- 
coborating his hypotheſis, oppoſe it in the moſt 


e has to encreaſe its quantity by improving, ovi or the farmer 
«« by cultivating the ſoil,” p. 286 ; can it likewiſe be true, 
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- of Dr. Smith: but he ſeems to have difregard- | 
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tion in the price” of grain that uſed to take 
place in the Britiſh market of old, nor of the 
extraordinary height to which it roſe on ſome 
occaſions, as already taken notice of, it is 
upon the acknowledged depreflion in the price 
of grain that has taken place in England fince 
the bounty was granted ; as this alone ſeems 
to furniſh an unanſwerable argument againſt 


the hypotheſis he has adopted. | 

Ir will hardly be denied, that the value of 
the precious metals hath decreaſed in Britain 
ſince the law granting a bounty on corn. was 


tionally in that period. But corn fince that 
time has decreaſed even in its am value; it 
has therefore decreaſed in its real value in a 
much higher proportion Whence, I aſk, 
ariſes this ſingular exception to the general 
rule, F 
of the bounty ? 


| Txis objection did not eſcape the attention 
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cd it ſo much, as hardly to think it required 2 
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ſerious anſwer ; as the only one he has affign- 
—ü—ü—: rome 64 mn 


« Tus kiigrovement” ſays he, n 
perity of Great Britain, which has been fo 
often aſcribed to thoſe laws (the corn-laws), 
may be very cafily accounted for from other 
Great Britain give to every man that he ſhall 
enjoy the fruits of his own labour, is alone 
ſufficient to make any country flouriſh, 20 


withflanding theſe, and twenty other abſurd re- 
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© of gulations of commerce - and this ſecurity was 
you 6 
rice 

. Bor this does not ſeem to ſolve the dif- 


culty. For if the farmer, in of 
that general ſecurity, has been enabled to cul- 
tivate his ground better than formerly ;—— 
has not the manufacturer, by the ſame ſecu- 
rity, been enabled to carry on his buſineſs to 
greater perfeQion alſo ?——and if the farmer 
wow, in conſequence of that ſecurity, ſells his 
corn cheaper than before ;—ought not the ma- 
nufacturer, on a double account, viz. firſt on 
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account of that general ſecurity ; and ſe- 
condly, dent at the low price. of Nl. 


nuſacturer to have lowered the price of his 
that of his grain, if no other cauſe but the ge- 
nezal ſecurity could have operated in produc- 
ing this change in the country. For Dr. Smith 
biaſelf juſtly obſerves , that © the improve- 
ments in the productive powers of uſeful la- 
in the ability of the workman ; and, ſecond- 
ly, upon that of the machinery with which 
he works. Rat the labour of artificers and 
manufacturers, as it is capable of being more 
ſub-· divided, and the labour of each workman 
reduced to 2 greater fimplicity of operation, 
than that of farmers and country-labourers, 
is likewiſe capable of both theſe improve- 
ments in a higher degree.” 


Tunis general ſecurity, therefore, ought to 
have lowered the price of vey ether Ei 
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facture in a much higher proportian. than that 
that period, while that of grain has decreaſ- 
— »» — 
cauſe. 13: nt 


A 
ed to raiſe the price of that commodity, « both 
in times of plenty and in times of ſcarcity al- 
ſo,” — it muſt naturally have followed, that 
the average price of grain on thaie places of 
rortation always takes place; ſhould be higher 
than in thoſe parts of the country which. arc 
r being affect 

ed by the bounty ——This, however, is ſo 
far from being the caſe, that circumſtances 
aredireQly the reverſe For it appears, by 
the prices of grain that have been publiſhed + 
by authority in the Gazette for- ſeveral years 
paſt, that when wheat in the counties of - 
Middleſex, Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, from 
which counties almoſt all the exports 
from England are made), is about 44 per 
buſhel ; in the inland counties of Wiltſhire, 
the internal parts of Somerſetſhize, Stafford- 
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about 5x. 64. or 64 per buſhel. This fact 
therefore militates as direQly againſt the bypo- 
— racer | 


Aeneas nettes es proiiibe o ether 
fact in oppoſition to this hypotheſis, which is 
_— 3 3 

Wen 


ee to his mode of cat; if 
two kingdoms could be found that were alike in 
other reſpect and only differed in this, That a 
bounty on exportation of corn was allowed of 
in the one, in conſequence of which much corn 
was exported, whereas in the other that bounty 
claimed; the price of grain ſhould have riſen 
much higher in proportion to that of other ma- 
| 6?—— ² TIE 167 WOE. | 


* W furniſh us with 
an opportunity of making the compariſon. For 
both of theſe are governed ſo much after the 
ſame manner, and have had the general ſecu- 
rity of the ſubject protected fo much alike, 
that we can hardly mention a circumſtance of 
great moment that is not common to both, un- | 
leſs it be the influence of the corn-laws. For 


although 
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in England, it is believed there never was a 
ſhilling paid of bounty on exported corn from 
Scotland *; therefore the price of corn ought to 
to have riſen much more in England fince this 
law was enacted, than it has done in Scotland 


during the fame period —How does the fat 
ſtand? | 


Ir is allowed on all hands, that the average 
money-price of corn has fallen conſiderably in 
may be exported, fince the bounty took place. 
—— To aſcertain what was the caſe in this re- 
ſpect in Scotland, I applicd for an ertract of 
. 


* To prevent cavils as to this article, the reader is deſir- 


+ For the fake of the Engliſh reader it may be neceſſary 
to inform him, that the word fiers in Scotland means the le- 
average prices of grain, which are aſcertained every 
county by the ſherilf ; who, in the month of 
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„This Table is divided into three columns : — 
eight ſtone 3 — 3- The e prices every ten years, 
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From this table it appears, that inftead of 
falling, as in England, the prices have gradu- 


a. 
9 


ally riſen during all that period, nearly in the 
ame 


jon with the prices of almoſt eve- 
ry other commodity in that kingdom, in con- 
| of the decreaſe of the value of mo- 

ney, occaſioned by the increaſe of trade, & c. 
in that time Corn, therefore, in this coun- ? 
try, is affeQed by the general decreaſe of the 
value of money, as well as every other commo- 
dity; but, in England, the nominal price of 
corn has at leaft remained flationary, while 
that of all other commodities has been nearly 
doubled; for which I apprehend it is impoſſible 
to aſſign any other ſatisfactory reaſon but the 
operation of the corn laws. 


To conclude,—lt is certain, that if no over- 
ruling influence had prevented it, the price of 
grain would have riſen in England, in the fame 
| proportion with that of all other commodities, 
in conſequence of the general decreaſe in the 
n 

not not riſen ſince was in- 
ä N 
that period : therefore it has been kept thus 
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diſproportionately low by the powerful over- 
—_—__ | 


Ir this eb hed den poduced-by the g 
neral ſecurity, as to property, that the ſubject 
now enjoys in Great Britain, the ſame cauſe 
would have operated ftill more powerfully in 
moderating the price of labour and manufac- 
tures ——But the price of labour and of ma- 
it muſt therefore be attributed to ſome other 


TESTIFY TTRTR F 


Ir © the bounty had always raiſed the 10 
minal price of grain, that article of produce 
not only as much, but even more than that 
of any other commodity, fince the bounty took 
that of almoſt all other commodities has en- 
ky + 6 greats 
cncreaſed its nominal value. 


Iy * thaguics of en Jad: a on 
ated the prev of all oher commits 4,” the 
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price of every other commodity muſt by con- 
ſequence riſe or fall, as the general average 
money- price of corn riſes or falls in any coun- 
try. But the average money-price of corn in 
England has been lower fince the bounty took 
place, than it was before that period, although * 
tte price of almoſt all other commodities is 
now higher than formerly ; therefore the price 
of corn does not abſolutely regulate the price 
of labour and of all other commodities. 


AIT 


tity of corn will, at all times, and in all pla- 
ces, be capable of purchaſing an equal quan- 


Me... DAM 


tity of labour : — but as it requires © _ 
greater quantity of money nom to purchaſe 
ſame quantity of manufactures, or of labour. 
than it did fifty years ago; and as the ſame | 
quantity of corn cannot at this time purchaſe 
ſo much money as before the bounty took place; 
At follows, that the real price of corn is much 
lower at preſent than it was at ſome former pe- 
xigd ;—therefore it ir poſſible to augment or di- 
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miniſh the rea! value of corn, as well as of eve- 
ry other commodity. 


Bur if the nomine/- value of corn has de- 
creaſed fince the bounty was cftabliſhed ; and 
£, in conſequence of that, its rea? price be 
not now much more than one half of what it 
formerly was; and if no other probable cauſe 
can be aſſigned for this but the operation of the 
bounty, and the other corn laws ; and if theſe 
laws explain in a ſatiaſactory manner all the 
phenomena above enumerated ; we ſhall then 
be obliged to acknowledge, that inflead of he- 
ing an abſurd regulation of commerce,” it is 
perhaps the wiſeſt and the beſt political inſti- 
nation. 


I axe happy, in the cloſe of theſe very long 
remarks, to be able to concur entirely with this 
very ſenſible author, with regard to the very great 
utility of an unlimited freedom on all occaſt- 
ons to the internal commerce of grain. With- 
a very limited and partial ect in regulating 
——Every law, therefore, which tends in the 
moſt diſtant manner to cramp the internal 
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commerce of grain, as it is alike prejudicial to 
the intereſts of agriculture and manufactures, | 
and by conſequence to every individual of the 
ſtate, ought to be inftantly repealed ——Theſc 
laws are badges of the ignorance of our fore- 
fathers, which we ſhould endeavour, as ſoon | 
as poſlible, to bury in, oblivioa. Whatever 
tends to render the internal corn-merchant ſe- | 
cure in his perſon and property, and to facili. 
tate the commerce, and cafy tranſportation of 
grain from place to place, is highly beneficial, as 
it tends in a leſſer degree to give the ſame ſtabi- 
lity to the internal market of the country, that 
the bounty neceſſarily would procure upon the 
ſea-coaſt. The reaſoning of Dr. Smith on this 
inci To it therefore I refer the curious 
reader for farther ſatisfaction: —it deſerves in 
the ſerious attention of every perſon 
1 
the nation. 
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' T mavs heard of no country that has adopt- 
ed a fimilar plan of legiſlation with regard to 
the commerce of corn with that of England; 
nor are there many countries to which it 
could be ſo beneficial if a fimilar ſyſtem ſhould 
be adopted; for, on account of the fmall di- 
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menſioms of our iſland, few. places are fo far 
removed from the ſea- coaſt, as not to feel in 2 
lefler or greater degree the efteds of the de- 


Tun great importance of the fubjeQt agi- 
tated in this poſtſcript, together with the very 
high opinion that the public juſtly catertain | 
of the reſpectable author whoſe opinions I 
have been obliged to controvert, will, I hope, 
plead my excuſe for the very great length of 
this article. In diſquifitions of fuch an im- 
portant nature as the preſent, no. man who 
treats of them is excuſable, if he allows any 
opinion to paſs uncontroverted, which, ac- 
cording to his opinion, may be erroneous ; nor 
is it allowable in him to uſe ſhort and obſcure 
hints, that may be only underfiood by men 


of genius and reflection, but plain arguments, 


that may be, if poſſible, within the reach of 
Il have uſed the freedom to criticiſe 
another, I ſhall hope to meet with the ſame 
It is of no moment to the public who it is that 
ſhall be right, or who is in the wrong ; but 


jt may be of high importance to the nation, 
that 


es OBSEKVATIONS ON Tar. xm. 
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Kane eee e wen | 


with regard to the corn- laws of Scotland, be- 
. a this impertant d. 


| OF. che con- dvs with regurd to 


|  Sevtand: 


ind hes hardly been as yet in any 
 relpedt benefited by the Britiſh corn-laws; as 


ed tothe nature and circumſtances of that part 
of the iland. 


Whinar is the pound crop in mes 


for which there is an extenſive market in Eu- 


has ever been the principal crop of that part 
of the iſland ; and this kind of graiy muſt 


long continue to furniſh food to the lower 


ranks of people in it. But the great bulk. 


and very low price of oats, renders it a far lefs 
proper article of export than wheat; and as 
the fale of that Kind of graix is conlined to 2 


very 


rope at large, at all times. Bat from the na- 
tural barrennels of Scotland in general, oats | 


bees rr, 114112111 
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they cannot be imported into Scotland till the 
price is at leaſt 22 s.-per quarter. - What was 
the reaſon for this extraordinary difference, it 


isdifficult to ſay, unleſs it was intended to raiſe 


the price of grain in Scotland in ſcarce years, 


to ſuch a rate as to create a ſort of famine. 


HSE ETSY 
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low, and as the bounty itſelf is too inconſide- 
rable to produce any ſenſible eſſect; nor has 
it ever. chat I know of, been claimed in any 


F 


w 


the price of grain in Scotland in years of ſcar- 
city, and no effeQual proviſion is made for 
opening a foreign market, and keeping the 
price be high, in years of plenty; 
which muſt ſubje& the inhabitants to all the 
grievous inconveniencies that ariſe from great 
and ſudden fluctuations in the price of this 
neceſſary article of life. Far better would it 
have been to have allowed Scotland t remain 

on the fame footing with England, as to the 
commerce of oats, than to have added the de- 
ſtructive clauſe againſt the importation of oats 
to that country: for although the bounty is 
too inconfiderable to give any affiſtance ta the 
farmer, the other inhabitants would at leaſthave 
been able to get bread-corn on ſome occaſions 
cheaper than at preſent, and the farmer would 
have been in leſs danger of being ruined by of- 
fering immoderate rents, in hopes of obtaining 
—— — 
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IT aw far, however, from wiſhing to fee | 
the regulations in England with reſpec to the 
commerce of oats implicitly adopted in Scot- 
land, as this would at beſt be only exchanging 
one imperſect regulation for another. Oats, it 
ought always to be remembered, is the princi- | 
pal crop in Scotland. It is far otherwiſe in | 
England; and therefore that kind of corn re- | 
ires leſs to be attended to by the legiſlature | 
tries too with regard to fertility, fituation, &c. 
will often make a particular regulation as to 
the one, that would be very improper for the 
other ; and therefore the circumſtances of cach 

T nave frequently had occaſion to obſerve, 
that the great uſe of a bounty is to regulate the 
price of grain, and to keep it as moderate, and 
as fleady, as the nature of things will admit of. 
To do this effeftually, there are two principal 
objeAs that ought to- be chiefly attended to 
„5 rings A 
kind of corn in the country where the regulati- 
on is intended to be made; and the ſecond is. 
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to aſcertain the price at which the ſame kinds 
of grain can in general be fold for in any fo- 
reign market to which it may be carried, tage- 


It ſhould be the firſt of theſe circumſtances that 
ought to regulate the price at which importati- 
on may with propriety be admitted, and « 
bounty on exportation commence. It is the 
ſecond that ought to regulate the amount of that 
bounty. = ; N 

Conn cannot be reared without a certain ex- 
pence of labour, nor can it be brought to-market 
to indemnify him for that expence. It is the 
grain that I call its u value. 


Is a country that poſſeſſes a very fertile foil, 
it is evident, that the ſame quantity of grain 
may be reared, and brought to market, at a 
much ſmaller expence than in one that is mort 
barren. The jntriafic value of the corn, there- 
fore, maſt be higher in the leſt country. than in 
the firſt; and, by conſequence, the average 


price of cn may, with fafety, be much lower | 
an propartion to other commoditics in the fer- 


tile 
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tile than in the barren country. If the legiſla- 


ture, by any regulation of commerce or police, | 
ſhould contrive to bring the average price of 


corn in a barren country lower than this real 


de obliged to depend on forcign nations alone 
for their ſabſiſtence. But as it is univerſally 


acknowledged, that the moſt eſſential riches of 


any country conſiſt in the produce of the foil, 
„ 
duce, would be deſtructive ; it ought, there- 


fore to be the ſtudy of the legiilature, to encou- 


rage the cultivation of the ſielda, ſo as to make 


tants. 


. every cy 9 are 8 foils, 
which are endued with different degrees of fer- 


tility ; and hence it muſt happen, that the for- 
mer who cultivates the moſt fertile of theſe, 
can afford to bring his corn to marker” at a 
poorer fields. But if the corn that grows' on 
theſe fertile ſpots is not ſufficient fully to fup- 
62 — 4 


the produce, if pan. ſuftain all 2 
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be raiſed in that market to ſuch a height, as to 
indemnify others for the expence of cultivating 

foils The farmer, however, who culti- 
rates the rich ſpots, will be able to ſell his corn 
at the ſame rate in the market with thoſe who 
occupy poorer fields; he will, therefore, receive 
corn he rears. Many perſons will, therefore, 


be deſirous of obtaining poſſeſſion of theſe fer- 
tile fields, and will be content to give a certain 


premium for an excluſive privilege to cultivate 
them ; which will be greater or ſmaller accord- 
ing to the more or leſs fertility of the foil. It is 


degrees of fertility may be reduced — 
cquality. 


Is countries, therefore, — 
it is prudent to fix the average price of grain at 
a rate high enough to enable the farmer to cul- 
tivate ſo much of thoſe unſertile fields as will be 
ſufficieat to furniſh grain to ſupply the whole 
inhabitants with food in the ſcareeſt years, that 
thus they may never be in _—_— 
this effential neceſſary of life. 


Vor. II. | Bur 
* 
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P. S 

Bor if they rear ſo much grain as will ſuſtain 
the whole inhabitants in years of ſcarcity, there — 
will be much more than enough for them in caſe 
years of Menyy. A market, therefore, muſt bc or 


' than thoſe around it, the average price in theſe 


farrounding nations will be ſo much higher 
than the intrinſic value of the grain in the home 


market, as will require no other cncourage- | 
ment than barely to allow of exportation, per- 
haps at all times, or whenever it falls fo low as 
to be near the intrinfic value of the corn. 
This is the caſe with Egypt,. Sicily, and Poland; 
in which. countries grain can be reared at fuch 
a low price, as to admit of being tranſported to 
other countries at all times without any 


fie value at home; it would be neceſſary to | 
grant. a. ſmall bounty on exportation when the 
prices fell too low, fo as to pay the whole er- 
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pence of freight, &c. in tranſporting it to fo- 
reign markets. This is in ſome meaſure the 
"aſe with Bagland in teck of wheat at peo- 
ſent. 


Bur if the average price of grain in the 

neighbouring ſtates ſhould, in years of mode- 
rate abundance, be as low, or lower than the 
iatriafic worth of grain at home, the bounty 
ought to be ſo high as to repay, not only the 
price of freight, but alſo the difference between 
the price of grain in that foreign market, and 
its intrinſic value at home; otherwiſe it cannot 
be exported without laſs; and by conſequence 
the trade could not be continued. This ſeems 


| tobe the caſe with Scotland; as there is ſome 


reaſon to ſuſpect, that the average price of oats 
and oat-meal is as low in moſt of the furround- 
ing nations, as it can be afforded for in Scot- 
land; and in ſome countries it is certainly low- 
er lt would, therefore, ſeem probable, that 
the bounty on the exportation of oats from 
Scotland would require to be rather higher in 
proportion to its value, than of the wheat in 
I an not ſufficicatly acquainted with the 

| Pz2 purchaſers 
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zom towards it, which would bo at 


being abſolutely right, but as an ap- 
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A TaBLE, ſhewing the rates at which 
oats or oat-meal might be permit- 
ted to be exported from, or import 
ed into Scotland, with the bounty 
portation, at all different prices. 

Oats per boll, Scots meaſure, or 

oatmeal, at eight flone per ſhould receive 


boll, including all cats fo far of bounty 
manufactured as to be de- on expor- 


at 


8. s. d. 
8 or under, - 30 
ES > . - - » 
!  - oo 
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Exportation to ceaſe, 
be permitted. 


14 


15 Apremium to be granted of o . 


16 ditto, 


1 CC 
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18 andall above, - - 3 
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In the above table, I have adhered to the 
Scots boll in preference to any other meaſure, 
not only becauſe it is better known in Scot- 
land than any other, but alſo becauſe of its 
coincidence with a boll of meal of the legal ſtan- 
dard in Scotland ; as it is well known that a 
| Scots boll of good oats will in general yield a 
doll of meal, or very nearly fo. This allows for | 
kr ada ang 
2 boll of oats. 


I Bavs likewiſe ſuppoſed it would be equal- 
ly expedient to grant a bounty on the expor- 
tation, and premium on the importation, of 
oat-meal, as of oats in grain ; becauſe, as it 
can be tranſparted in that ſtate to a diſtant 
market about 200 per cent. (including freight 
and infurance) cheaper than oats, it would be 
a great ſaving to the nation to be permitted 
to tranſport it in this ſtate, whenever circum- 
ſtances would admit of it. It would, more- 
over, tend to promote our own manufactures 
in ſome degree, by milling our own oats in- 
tended for exportation; and it would farther 
afford a fort of temptation to the farmer to rear 
better grain, than he would do were the oats 
to be exported in ſubſtance. 
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Tu only objection of weight that I can per- 
trade, is the difficulty of aſcertaining the prices 
on all occaſions, ſo as to fix the rate of the 


Baron the year 1774, the general court 
of quarter-ſefſions in England were impow- 
cred to judge of the prices of grain, and to 
declare when the prices were at ſuch a rate, 
as by law to admit of importation, or a boun- 
ty on exportation. And, in Scotland, the 
fame traſt was repoſed in the Lords of Coun- 


7 
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riff of each maritime county in Scotland, or 


tiſh corn and oat- meal; and upon receiving 
the oaths of two or more perſons, fix and af- 
certain the ſame by proper acts or determina- 
tions, to be ſubſcribed by them reſpeQtively ; 
which prices fo aſcertained ſhould be account- 


ries or ſheriffdoms, for three months; when 
the prices were to be again aſcertained in the 


— luke mitefiicn, however, will de 


ſufficient to diſcover that this plan of ative. 
taining the prices, is liable to ſtill greater 
and that the artful corn-merchant, io lad os 
this regulation ſubfiſts, may carry on histrade 
in what manner he pleaſes, even in direct op- 
poſition tothe ſpirit and intention of the law; 
at leaſt if he is favoured by the ſheriff, or his 
fubſtitute. = 


For, if the prices abroad ſhould at any 
time be very high, although the prices at home 
ſhould be ſuch as not to allow. of a bounty on 


exportation, 2 


ed the legal prices in their reſpective ſtewart- 
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tion at all, the corn-merchant, by carrying a 
a ſmall quantity of grain to the market, and 
ſelling it at a low rate, has it in his power to 
produce two or more witneſſes, to fwear, 
that they bought grain at fuch a price in the 
ic market ; in conſequence of which the 
ſheriff or his ſubſtitute may legally fix the 
price for three months at that port fo low as 


to entitle the exporter to the bounty, although 
the real _—_— 


derably higher. | 

Taz fame device might alſo be practiſed 
foreign corn, when the real price in the home 
market was below that at which it may be 
permitted by law. It is beſides liable to other 


frauds and abuſes, which it is unneceſſary here 
to enumerate. 


BT PART? 8. 


WusgTHER it was with a view to obviate 
theſe inconveniencies, or to anſwer ſome other 
ſecret purpoſes, I ſhall not now enquire ; but 
in the very next ſeſſion of parliament, the 
law, with regard to this particular, was cn- 
tirely changed; it being ordained, 14th G. III. 

_ cap. 64. That, both in England and Scotland, 
the prices of corn, and grain, and oat-meal, 
| | < exported 
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< lated and governed by the average prices at 
< which ſuch corn, and grain, and oat-meal, 
« ſhall all be reſpectively fold in the public 
« market, at, or neareſt to the port or place 
* from whence fuch corn, or grain, or oat- | 
« meal, ſhall be intended to be exported, on 
the laſt market-day preceding the ſhipping 
PM 
« cording to fach prices.” ; 


Bur if the former law with regard to Scot- | 
land was bad, this is fill worſe; as it is 
equally liable to abuſe as the other, and is be- 
fides attended with the peculiar inconvenience 
of leaving the prices continually unfixed, and 
thus proving a perpetual ſource of uncertainty, 
and endleſs diſputes. 


Fox ＋ merchant ſhall have provided a 
large quantity of corn for exportation, and 
finds that the real ſelling price in the market 
is ſo high as not to admit of the bounty; by 
_ expoſing a large quantity of grain unexpected - 
ly at the neareſt market-town, and ſelling it at 
2 low price, he will immediately occaſion the 

price for that market-day to be reduced fo 


low 


2 


Lr 


2 
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low as to entitle him to the bounty, in conſe- 
quence of which be may immediately ſhip 

his grain, and claim the bounty before the 
next market-day. Nor could the bounty in 


this caſe, according to our preſent law, be re- 
fuſed him. : 


Tunes ts «Ma. 
ſo much foreſeen in Scotland, that the ſheriffy 
in the ſeveral maritime counties have never, 
that I know of, paid any attention to this 
amendment, as it is called, of the law, but 
continue to fix the prices once a-quarter, as if 
they had ftill authority by law to do ſo. 


Sven is the ridiculous fiate of the law in 
Scotland at preſent with regard to this maſt eſ- 


Ir ſeems to me, that theſe inconveniencies 
might be beſt obviated, and the prices of grain 
aſcertained with as great a degree of accuracy 
a5 the nature of the thing ** in 


Lar the ſheriff of each comnte an the - : 
coaſt, or his ſuhſtitute, be authoriſed and re- 
quired to ſummon a jury of fix reſpeQable in- 


NP 


* 


4 % 
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habitants, eonfifting of three country-gentle 
men, or farmers, or other dealers in grain; 
and three bakers or brewers, or reſpeQable 
houſeholders, in town; who ſhould meet with 
him on the firſt Monday of each of the months 
of January, March, May, July, September, 
and November, each year —Let this jury, 
the ſheriff or his ſubſtitute always being pre- 
ſes, be impowered to examine witneſſes upon 
oath a8 to the real price of grain, and make 
uſe of ſuch other aids as they ſhall find neceſ- 
fary; and, after due deliberation had, fix and 
aſcertain the real price of grain in that place 
at the time, by a proper act or determination 
ſubſcribed by them reſpectively; which price, 
being properly notified to the collector of the 
cuſtoms in that diftrit, and duly publiſhed to 
all concerned, ſhall be accounted the legal 
price in that diſtrĩct for two months; at which 
time the prices ſhould, in the fame manner, 
be anew aſcertained by another jury. 


— 


: 


SITLLILY 


3, 
2 


w 18 


Ix is nearly in this manner that the fur: 
are annually aſcertained in the ſeveral coun- 
ties of Scotland at preſent; and it has been 

found by experience, that it is as little liable to 
abuſe, as any method that can be deviſed. 


S RAFAEL GEEG 


— Whather it would be bet for the fheniF to 
ſummon 
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fammon all the members for the ſix juries that 
ſhould meet for this purpoſe in a year, at the 
beginning of that year, appointing. at that 
time the particular month that each juror re- 
was to attend —or whether it 
would be beſt to nominate and fammon the 
: but it would be very proper that 
they ſhould be ſummoned at leaſt forty or 
fifty days before the time of meeting, that each 
of them might have time to attend to the 
market-prices of grain, and make ſuch cnqui- 
nes with regard to it, 9 
give a proper deciſion. 


Br purſuing fuch a plan ſteadily for ſome 
years, it is not to be doubted, but that 
Scotland might have the price of grain kept 
much more ſteady than it ever has been, and 
alſo lower upon an average of years ; which 
would encourage agriculture and manufactures 
more eſſectually than any other contrivance 
that has ever yet been, or perhaps could he 
Ina vs hitherto ſpoken only of the encou 


ragement that may be given toagriculture, and 
4 
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the beneficial conſequences that may refult to 
on of grain in fabſtance; but as exportation 
of grain can only take place near the ſea-coaft, 
and as the tranſporting it in that flate is al. 

ways attended with confiderable expence and 
mik, it would on many occaſions be much 


more beneficial to a country to promote the 


Taz nature of the manufactures that would 
require to be encouraged with this view, muſt 
vary according to the nature of the country. 
In a nation that poſſeſſed a very fertile foil, 
and enjoyed a ſerene climate, wheat may be 
 manufaCtured into ſtarch. In ſome caſes ale, 
or malt-liquors of other denominations, may 
be exported as an article of commerce; and on 
ſome occafions it may be more convenient to 
N 


Tuts laſt is perhaps een 
Henn t could be-corried on with predic in 
Scotland; and, under proper regulations, 
might, in all probability, be attended with ef- 
fefts highly beneficial. It is not perhaps bene- 

ficial to'the country itſelf to reduce 2 


NY 
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of corn-fpirits too low in Britain, and there- 
fore it may be prudent to continue the reve- 
nuc-laws at preſent in force with regard to diſ- 
tillers: but no harm could refult to us from 
reducing the price, as to other nations, as low 
as poſſible. If therefore' a drawback equal to 
the whole amount of the exciſe-duty were al- 
lowed upon the exportation of home-made ſpi- 
at the low prices at which the bounty is juſt 
now allowed, our grain, inſtead of being en- 
ported in ſubſtance, might find its way into 
foreign countries at a much leſa expence in the 
ſtate of ſpirits; and if the drawback were diſ- 
continued when the price of malt roſe to 
the ſame rate at which the bounty is diſconti- 
nued, it would perhaps be attended with ſtill 
more beneficial effects to the nation, and be 
leſs heavy — 05 
on malt at preſent. 


nne of this Mind mes ottematnd | 
during the adminiftration of Mr. Pitt towards 


p. 8. 


the end of the laſt war, but with that deftruc- 
tive unfteadineſs of counſels which fo eminent- 
ly diſtinguiſhed the adminiftration of this po- 
pular leader, in every thing that regarded the 

internal 


* 
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internal proſperity of the ſtate. It was hard- 
ly well enacted before it was again repealed; 
and the idea has never, that I know of, been 


adopted by any of his ſucceſſors *. 


* Of all the curſes that can come upon a nation that is 
governed by law, nothing can be fo deſtructive as fluQuar- 
ing counſels in its governors, as theie perpetually changing 
laws ſport with the property of individuals in the moit 
ſhameleis manner. In the year 1757, on account of the 
high price of grain, Mr. Put at once paſſed a law prohibit- 
ing diſtillation entirely, by which many thoulands of indui- 
wious ſubjets who carried on this manufacture, were 
thrown entirely out of employment. But as this was judg- 
ed expedient for the good of the other ſubje&ts of the ſtate, 
it was complied with without murmuring. In a few years 
after that, when the price of grain had again fallen to its or- 
dinary rate, diſtillation was again allowed of, and very great 
favours were granted to thoſe who ſhould diſtil for exporta- 
tion, if the ſtills were made of an enormous fize for that 

When this law had been in force one year, and 
many perſons had procured legal ſtills at a vaſt expence; 
without any regard to the hardſhips that they muſt be tub- 
jected to, and without any apparent reaſon for it, this law 
was inſtantly repealed, fo that their labour went for no- 
thing ; and ſeveral other laws ſucceeded, varying from one 
another in ſeveral reſpe&s, without any apparent cavie ; 
' which were ſucceſſively obtained by the influence of minii- 
terial favourites, to ſerve their own ends, without regard 
to the loſs that the public thus ſuſtained, or the cruel hard- 
ſhips to which it ſubjeQed many induſtrious tubjeQs of the 
the Rate. 
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TO MR. „ „ „ „ „ LONDON. 


DEAR SIR, 


I NOW come to convider the laft objetiion 
you have made to the plan propoſed for in- 
troducing a fine breed of ſheep into the High- 
lands of Scotland, and cfiabliſhing a woollen 
manufacture there, viz. © That the Eaglth, 
ever jealous of any rival in this their favourite 
manufacture, would take fire at the firſt men- 
tion of fuch a propoſal, and oppoſe it by every 

22 | device 
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device they could invent; ſo that they would 


were to be ſold to the Scots 
. But is it to be imagin- 
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ScoTLAND is now a part of the Britiſh do- 
minion as much as Northumberland or Wales, 
and as ſuch ought to contribute her proportion 
towafds the public burdens- of the-ſftate, an 
conftitute a material part of the ſtrength and 
importance of the ahn But where is the 
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reap benefit from public diſſenſiona, and advance 
— __ | 


L: 


Tas ine of the Bagkls nition: does. wot 
perhaps appear to ſuch diſadvantage in any other 
point of view, as in that cafy credulity, with 
which the populace, and fome who move-in a 


the dupes of artful and deſigning men. Open 
and candid themdelves, they are not apt to ſuſ- 
pe that others are cunning and malicious; and 
thus they often unweetingly become theit tools, 
and ſerve to promote plans that have a natural 
tendency to their own deftrudtion——No na- 
tion ever had greater reaſon to feel through 
bleſſings they have enjoyed in conſequence of 
the union with Scotland. To England theſe 
blefings have already been manifeſt and une- 
 quivocal; — — yot apes 


in 


of de eien It is, therefore, 
3 — 
and it ougbht to be the mutual defire of all the 


6 


more exalted ſphere, allow themſelves to become 


1 , 
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tal oblivion the tecolleQion of thoſt deadly 
feuds thit ſo often proved the deftructiem of 


their forefathets, and to forget every cittum- 
ſtance that coald tend to point out auy difticic- 


LY HIS LYPORESTETENED 


tion among them. 
Wuar a dreadful | ſtats of civil Uiſevid 


beste vat, by « folly ef conduct thit 


muſt 
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maſt ever reflect diſgrace upon her counſels, 
remembering their former animoſities, ſhe 
ceaſed not to haraſs them with repeated acts 
of cruelty and oppreſſion, till ſhe forced them 
to call the Duke of Braganza. to the. throne, 


minions ; which, by a wiſer conduct, might 
have continued under it till this day, and 
R 


2 


Low Shale nine her wite n 
and, by deſtroying all marks chat tend to di- 


land was once divided, ſtrive to raiſe it into 


one great and conſiſtent whole, whoſe general 
welfare muſt, depend op the proſperity of all 
its parts. Then ſhall ſhe riſe, to be diſſin- 
guiſhed among 

ternal felicity, than by ber external trade and 
naval. power, which ſhall long carry the Bri- 
tiſh flag, triumphant round the world, and 
AHI ob no 6 13 Doi Fr, 


—  —— — 
I Jos battles far hers a 


and to ſever again that kingdom from her do- 


the nations, not leſs by her in- 
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whole, as ſhe would thus in all probability 
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her from the encroachments of an active and 
inſidious foe, at a vaſt expence of blood and 
treaſure, in the hope of ſecuring to herſelf a 
gainful trade with that. extenſive continent, 
which it is doubtful: after all if ſhe will be 
able to obtain, while Scotland has been ne- 

— cc: 0 


66—— 
to parliament for a ſmall encouragement 
to her linen manufacture, which, to pleaſe 
the Engliſh, ſhe has exerted herſelf to im- 
prove as much as poſſible for near half a cen- 
tury paſt——But ſhe was told, that a ma- 
nuſactute which needed to be bolſtered up, 
and could not walk without cratches, was not 
ed.——If then her linen manufacture muſt be 
laid afide, to what hand ſhall the turn herſelf 
but to the woollen ?—Happy had it been for 
her if ſhe had done ſo at the beginning; and 
not leſs advantageous for England upon the 


have ſtill continued her exchange of woollen 
goods for the linens of Germany, which is 


now in a great meaſure loſt, by the woollen 


manufactures 
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to America is bf val importance to Britain, 
and thetefore deſerves to be attended to as an 
objec of primary importance, it is highly 
probable, that the trade to Scotland has been 
for halfa century paſt of greater value to Eng- 
land; .and has ferved to employ mote of her 
. than the American trade has done; 
and therefote deſerves to have at leaſt an equal 
r 
— 


Tuts, n is an afdniſhing aller 
tion. To convince you, however, that it is 
not thrown out ET Oy 


tothe following facts. 


tr is uſually computed, that there ate not 
eis than two millions of inhabitants in Scot- 
land and it appears, that at the higheſt 
| that has yet been made, that of 
Mr. Butke in the Houſe of Commons, the 
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A the beginning of the laſt war, the beſt 
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calculation. that could, be made, did not make 
them to amount at the higheſt to one million; 
ſo that I conclude the laſt account is probably 
overcharged. But not to dwell on theſe a 
nia, it. will be readily allowed, that the 
number of ' Britiſh ſubjects in America fince 
the union, could not, at a medium of all the 
habitants of Scothind have been, ng all 


Ir then Scotland has contained double the 
number of inhabitants that America has con- 
tained of Britiſh ſubjects in that period, it will 
follow, that ſhe has confumed more of the 
manufactures of England than America has 
done, if it ſhall appear that each perſon in 
r 
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Alx of differcnt ſorts, but eſpecially por- 
ter, to « molt ſhameful amount : 


— ner one our pur of th ret 


£ 5 
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medium to amount to between four and five 
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hundred thouſand pounds Sterling, * nearly 
1s return,—Bagland takes from Scotland, An 
| Wo and © 
A 8MALL qu of linen, —and ſome I habits 
linen threads; all of which are manufactured Wh am 
of foreign materials : . | 2 
' Faxen and picket fon, —fr ths Lo readil 
A var ſmall quantity of herrings : wa 
liſh 
HiesLaxD cattle, —the only article of va- 2 
lue in the export from Scotland to England : 


Beins the money that is ſpent by Bug- 
liſh youth at the ſeveral 25 


2 


I nav not pretended to cftimate the a- 
mount of theſe ſeveral articles, as any thing 1 
could offer on that head would be purely con- 
jecural——But I imagine that either the firſt 
or the laſt * 


1 
* 
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done belence all the articles from Scotland, os 


Aur one who glances over this account, 
ind obſerves what a vaſt-proportion of the in- 
almoſt entirely with one kind or other of theſe 
zoods, and confiders how much of the other 
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Faou 


went beynia ae excdy_ os: the Vnien, and hava-gane on es. 
creating ever fince. _ 
The Lords CommifGoners of Trade, ip conſequence of 

ar order of the Houſe of Commons, dated December 25, 
mag, give the ing account of the manufaQures of 
the Britiſh colonies. ** That in the colonies of New Eng- 
* land, —New York, —Conneficut —Rhode iſland, — Pennſyb 
4 vents, —and in the county of Somerſet in Maryland, 
<< the people had fallen into the manufacture of woollen 
4 and linen cloth for the uſe of their own families, &c. 

«© The reaſon why theſe people had begun this manufac- 
t ture were,— That the product of thoſe colonies being 
4 chiefly ſtock and grain, the eftates of the inhabitants 
«© depended wholly upon farming; and as this could not 
<< be carried on without a certain quantity of ſberp, their 
«© wool would be utterly loſt, were not their ſervants em- 
t ployed at leifure-times of the year, but chiefly during 
** the winter, in manulaQuring it for the uſe of their is- 
% milies, &c. 

«© There are more trades carried on, and manufaQuures 
<< ſet up, in the provinces of the continent of Americs, to 
*< to the northward of Virginia, prejudicial to the trade and 

% manufaQtures of Great Britain, particularly in New Eng- 
| © land, than in any other of the Britiſh colonies: which 5 
<© not to be wondered at; for their foil, climate, and pro- 
«© duce, being pretty near the ſame with ours, they have 
<< no ſtaple commodities of their own to exchange for our 
% manufaCtures, which puts them under the greater ne- 

«© ceflity, as well as greater temptation, of providing 
** themſelves at home. To which may be added, in thc 

© charter-governments, the little dependence they have up 
«© their mother-country, ..... 
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Fro theſe premifſes I conclude, that the 
trade to Scotland has been more beneficial to 


England ſince rh as to America 
has been. * 


——2—— — Ber 


U 
proved, and other new ones eſtabliſhed greatly to the preju- 


dice of Great Britain; —particularly that of hats, —the mate · 
rials for which they have at fo eaſy a rate as to enable them 


to be manufactured 40 or 50 per cent. cheaper than they 


could be sForded at if brought from Britain and vari- 
ous manufa ures of hardwares have been Alſo eſtabliſhed 
there. Nor will it be poſſible to prevent theſe from en- 
creaſing, in whatever way the preſent comeſt may be ended. 
So that it is high time for Britain to look to her own in- 
tereſt, to ſtrive to promote her own trade, and manufac- 
tures at home as much as | endeavour to aug- 
ment the number of her ſubjects at ue to the utmoſt of 
her power, and not to pamper too much this haughty and 
froward child, who will never be led but with reluQtance, 
and will one day prove the ruin of this ſtate, if ſhe does 
not in time provide for that ſeparation that muſt ſooner or 
later inevitably happen. 


„ The tobacco-trade, I am fenkible, brings in a great re- 
venue to government ; and, by being re-exported, ſerves 
to enrich the merchants, and bring money from other nati- 
ons into the ſtate : fo that it will be viewed by miniffers and 
merchants as an ineftiwable branch of commerce. It is evi- 
dent, hawever, that this trade tends but very litile to pro- 
mote the, manufaftures, or encourage the general induſtry, : 
of this nation ; ſo that it is much leſs beneficial to the tate, 
dan many other branches of trade, which. afford far lefs 
confiderable annual returns. 

Is 
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highly benefited by the other advantages ſhe 
as might have been naturally expect- 
cd. Her trade from Glaſgow, and a few other 


adopt, to help to ſtave off the evil day a little 
fered to prey upon her vitals, muſt ere long 
plied: A remedy that is calculated to inſpire 
life and vigour into all orders of people; am 
not like thoſe that have been hitherto attempt- 
ed, that tend only to enrich a few at the er- 
pence of the many, and thus virtually to en- 


Is conſequence of this fatal policy, the coun- 
try begins to be deſerted ; and, if it is perſiſted 
in, it mult in a ſhort time become little. better 

than a deſert waſte :—and it deſerves the ſeri- 
ous attention of every mhabitant of England. | 
f to 
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to confider, whether it would be moſt for her 
intereſt, to have theſe inhabitants at her fide, 
where they muſt continue to promote her ma- 
nufactures, and add to her native internal vi- 
gour r on the other fide of the Atlantic, 
where there is leſs ſecurity for their continuing 
faithful to the parent ſtate and where, it is 
throw -off that allegiance to Britain which 
they ſeem to wear at preſent with ſo much 


Ir has been ſhown in the courſe of theſe 
letters, I hope, in a ſatisfactory manner, that a 
great part of Scotland has no other means left 
for bringing in money to herſelf, and conſe- 


to England, nearly ſo efficacious, as the plan 
recommended for promoting the growth of 
wool, and the woollen manufacture, in Scot- 
land and that therefore it is the intereſt of 
England as much as of Scotland, that that plan 
ſhould be adopted. 
e e ee ee neee 
de more for the intereſt of England, if Scot- 
S 
8 Ra 2 nuſatures 
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quently: for enabling her to continue a cuſtomer = 
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nufactures of her own. ———But as it is impoſſi- 
bie ſor a ſpring to. continue to flow conſtantly, 
unleſs it be continually fed with abundant moiſ- 
ture; fo it is equally impaſſible for one nation 
to continue to purchaſe the manufactures of an- 
other, unleſs it has ſome way of bringing mo- 
ney from other countries to pay for theſe ma- 
nufactures. So long as Scotland has money, 
from the nature of things ſhe muſt continue a 
conſtant cuſtomer to England for many of her 
and ſecurity of the Britiſh empire: but if ſhe 
be poor, ſhe cannot be of almoſt any uſe in 
any of theſe reſpects: on the contrary, her no- 
muſt become the dependents and tools of the 
court, and ſuck out the vitals, and in time 
tend to cnflave that nation which it would 
otherwiſe be their intereſt and their glory to 


clear-fighted miniſter would dare to oppoſe the 
improvement of her manufactures, or that 2 
nation ſo juſtly jealous of preſerving her valua- 
ble libertics to the lateſt poſterity as England is, 
would concur with him in a flip that would 

1 88 : r have 
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a Try 


| a tottering foundation. Ye patriots, therefore, 
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dations of | theſe liberties, ſhbuld a minifter be 
ſo datingiy unjuſt as to avow ſuch an intention. 


So long as the lower ranks of people are rich 


and independent in every cortier of the flate, 


its liberties reft upon the firmeſt baſis that hu- 


man wildom can invent ; but when they be- 
come indigent, and of courſe ſpiritleſs, and de- 
pendent, the liberties of that fate are but on 


—ye genuine and unaſfecded patriots, who wiſh 
to hand down to the lateſf poſterity thoſe un- 
with an eagle eye over every provitice of the 
their low eſtate Let them fect what it is to 
fofſeſs, and they will know how to d t. 
Theſe are your friends, theſe your only allies 
upon whom you may at all times firmly rely. 
Cheriſh them as the apple of thine eye; and 
be affured, that when you do ſo, you are not 
foftering an infidious rival, but a brother, who 
will be ready to ſhare in all n 
who will add to your ſtrength, and by mutual 

offices of friendly kindneſs, promote your hap- 
vet, ſecurity, and peace. 


as England has alrcady loſt a great part of her 
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AL ruover I do not think it will admit of a 


the whole, much better adapted to the ſtate of 


this conatry, and the nature of our climate *, 


ple have now acquired ſuch an adroitack in the 


linen manufacture, as could not be attained but 
by long. praftice; and where the ſoil-is fo f- 


to hope that this manufacture might be carried 


on there with ſuceeſa, were a due attention bo- 


ſtowed upon. the encouraging of it e. Hi- 
nufactures, &c. in Scotland, by graſping at too 


| * It has been: demonſtrated, that the climate. of Britain, 
that reſult from thence, is calculated for rearing better wool 


than can be produced in à continental climate. But the caſe | 


is dire & ly the revesſe with regard to the rearing or manufac- 
turing flax: the ſteadineſs of ſeaſon peculiar to continental 


countries, being much better calculated for;all the operati- 


ons on flax, than that variableneſs of weather that neceffa- 
rily refults fram our inſular fivation, which puts it out of 
auf power to obtain, to a critical accuracy, the preciſe de- 


cheap, or to be certain of having the filament fo 


than the linen, and may therefore be carrie on 
in moſt places of it with greates pot Yet 


LIS 
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much, have been able to accompliſh little 
They have cndeavoured to eſtabliſh the linen 
manufacture in every corner at once; and by 
thus attempting to divide their favours equally 
to all, they have not been able cfieQually to 
ſerve any. But if this ſhould confine their views 
to a few of the places that are moſt favoura- 
bly fituated for carrying on that manufacture, 
and ſhould continue to ſupport them by a warm 
put upon a right footing, and the manufacture e 
ſet fairly agoing, there is no reaſon to fear but 
the linen manufacture might come at length to 
flouriſh in theſe places abundantly. Two or 
three years ago I wrote ſome letters on this ſub- 
gazine alſo, under the ſignature of Agricols, (a 
copy of which I have obtained for you, and = 
ſend glong with this), to which I muſt refer 
you far farther ſatiaſaction on this head, if you 
are defirous of it, for I am already ſufficiently 
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ſulted from thence —— Greater ills that may be dreaded. 
—— Arguments to induce men of influence to ward off 
the threatened calamities—— The proſperity of thoſe in 
on.——lluftrated by various arguments; — by the exam- 
and preſent ſtate of that kingdom. —— What are the ſteps 


proper 

a much better and more certain market for ſheep, than 
for cattle, from Scotland ;—and why. —— Sheep a much 
| fefs hazardous flock than cattle ;—and how.—_—The 
of Scotland ought to endeavour to get liberty 
to export wool from that country. 
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— 
You think the arguments already produced, 


prove, in a fatiefaftory manner, that Scotland 
is peculiarly well calculated for the woollen 
manufacture, and that it is fo plainly the in- 
tereſt of every man of property in Scotland to 


courpging it, that nothing more is neteſſary to 


cauſe it to be adopted than to make it general- 


ly known.——As to the laſt part, at leaſt, my 


| hopes are far from being ſo ſanguine as yours. 
— No ftranger to the world, I am far from 


thinking, that reaſon alone is ſufficient in moſt 


caſes to ſway mankind But waiving this 


ſubjeft at preſent, I am now to inform you, 


ſeem to you, there are others, of a more touch- 


ing nature, that might be adduced with a view 
to rouſe” them from their drokly lethargy, 


attempt" to do that. To amuſe you with a 
little variety, I ſhall attempt to throw together 


bens of 'theſs arguments into the'form* &f an 


* nobility and gentlemen, of fand- 
ed 


Lr. XV. 
I thank you for this freſh proof of your kind 


ſhould any one think it worth his while to 
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ed property in Scotland ;—which might run 


in the following  firain, ſuppoſing they had 
— 


letters. - 


8 
Scotland from an cncreaſe of the number of 


ſheep, and a due encouragement of the growth 
of fine wool here, have been already fo clearly 


pointed out. and the. uncommon advantages 
that this nation poſſeſſes above all others for 
carrying on the woollen manufacture with pro- 
fit, hath- been ſo fully demonſtrated, that I hope 
few other arguments necd be here produced to 
induce-you all heartily to unite, and by one 
well-direted effort enſure to your country the 
for it, and tranſmit to your poſterity that rich 
— —— be its necelfary at- 


Si long divided by internal fa 


ons, or ſtruggling in an unequal conteſt with a 


much more powerful ſlate for liberty and inde- 


pendence, was prevented from attending ſuſi- 
ciently to the progreſs of arts and manufac- 


ever, wien the began to fre the walk iiiibr- 


tance of theſe long-neglefed arts, the feat 


of empire having been trumforred to England, 


ide became in ſora meuſure only = province 
of that more powerful tate: her nobles were | 
carried from their native ſeats ; and Me great 
men, allured by the proſpect of plenty, that | 
muſt ever centte at the feat of empire, in 2 


great ma, deſerted their native coutitty, 


means for recovering itſclf, and of enabling 


3 » —agrartgl 


— — 


— th wrath fc 
creed her to drink — of thi bitter 
cup. of farrow ;—when that race of princes | 


whom the confidered as in a peculiar manner 
her own native fovercipns, was foiced to aban- 


fied properly to fill, many of Her principaF men 


beckine flares of their mitfdrtines; 10 that 


| the ifite inanufoRtutes, which were then: fup- 
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and bes eau deprived it of the ben 


don a throne which they were judged unquali- 
having uaſortudattly fide with theſe princes, — 
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ported by the money or influence of theſe 
chiefs, being deprived of that reſource, were 
involved in the ſame general ruin with their 
patrons and ſupporters *. From theſe cauſes, 
while other nations were advancing in arts 
and induſtry, Scotland remained inactive, ſo 
as to be ſoon involved'in that ſtate of poverty 
which has ſo long prevented her from taking 
any vigorous ftep for regaining that influence 
and weight in the general ſcale of things that 

— rams. { vba FM 


- * Szrvoks, A n Sie ies ae 
come unattended by others ; and never was 
the obſervation more exactly fulfilled than in | 


the preſent caſe : for, in conſequence of the 
general poverty of the country, and the ne- 


ſo diſagreeable to men who have got a taſte of 
the elegant conveniencies of life, to reſide in 


theſe melancholy provinces, where want and 
gloomy dejection do in general prevail, that 
they are forced, perhaps without intending it, 


' * This was 6 ts the caſe with a ma- 
nufafture of broad cloth that had been eſtabliſhed at New 
trely. | n 


to 


\ 
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ws deer: thin. ative. frets ah Gor eons; 

and the diſmal ſcenes that theſe afford, ane fo 
very ill adapted to the lively hoyes of youthful 
fancy, that the children of the fey that remain 
behind, ficken at the dreary . proſpeR, and | 
Ggh for buſier ſcenes in countries more; remote. 
It is from this cauſe that our illaſtrious youth 
have no ſooner obtained a competent educa- 
tion, than they fly to diſtant regions, and ex- 
vigour which ought to have enriched their na- 
tive country, —Wo unto thee, O my S 
try, for thou art fallen under the load. of the 
moſt grievous of all curſcs ; for the little the! 
thoa haſt, is talen am from thee ; and the 
portion which ought to have been thine, is 
r | 
than thyſelf. 


= Louc kth this fever of all calamities 
that can befafl a nation been ſuſſered to paſs | 
unobſerved. Where is the man who can fay, 
that ſome of his deareſt cotineftions are not 
now far from the where they could mi- 
nister moſt cffeftually to his delight ? Is there 
a mqther who ſhall read this, or a father, who 
ae rene rent wine 
pat an aan, 4 
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truth, that their deareſt hopes lic buried in 
diſtant plains, or that ſtrangers alone enjoy 
thoſe tender affiduitics that they had a right to 
expe in their old age from the filial care of 
their own progeny ? —— Yet, where is the 
man who hath boldly advanced, and with the 
ſpirit of a father, of a friend to the widow, 
and of thoſe that are in fore diſtreſa, hath 
ſtretched out his hand, and, like a guardian 
angel, endeavoured to ward off thoſe grievous 
ils that threaten his deſcendents ? Dejected 
and ſpizitleſs, all ftand aloof, as if afraid to 


venture to begin the arduous undertaking — 


But, of what are you airaid ? Phantoms and 


ind». the ticks now who are- 
able, and ſeem to be willing to atchieve it — 
Go on, then, with affured certainty of ſuc- 
ceſa Probe the wound to the bottom: It 
admits not of a partial cure Go deep. 
and deeper fill ; be not afraid. It isbota f- 
parts Half the trouble that has been be- 
ſtowed in applying palliatives, would long cre 
naw, bby a manly boldacſs, have ciefied a 
—_ | 


82 - Harrier 
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| * Happruy the ſymptoms have of late be- 
come ſo alarming, as to rouſe the attention of 


While our people were only dropping off one 


by one from every corner of the country, we 


preparing to free ourſelves from the influence 
of that malady which has ſo long oppreſſed 
us. Happy will it be for Scotland, if, when 


theſe violent ſymptoms ſhall abate, the me- 
mory of them be not alſo forgotten, and we | 


return to our former ſtate of indifference with 


is undertaken, and will in time burſt forth 


4 2 


progreſs of this growing malady. Wie it 


thus ſuſtained ——Bat when at laſt the old and 
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Tunnz is no axiom ir ge oinetry mont in 
diſputable, than that the power, the influ- 
riches, the activity of thoſe in the "lower 
ſpheres of life. A man who is poor, can ne- 
ver pay a rent: a man who is dependent upon 
ver be actuated by that energetic ſpirit which 
alone can ftimulate to arduous undertakings. 
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can beſt co 
Tam. 


and the pride of kings 


put it in thy power thus as it were to form a 


fiſh reptile, afraid left others ſhould excel it- 
ae bee e receiving ere 


plans can only tend to make itſelf ill more 


contemptible, and its country more feeble 


. 


with rapt rous gratitude to Heaven for having | 


trans e 


* 


— 1 
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Te ſuch Lwiſh notatall to ſpeak; —their 
nie cabins ia and elevated ſentiments, 
I muſt again repeat it, that the firſt flep tp- | 
wards improvement, > us "toe Oe 7 
them as eaſy in their circumfipnces, and as in- 
dependent in mind, as poſſible. All effential 
improvements muſt ever be carried on by the 
lower ranks of people; — but à dependent 
mind will never attempt to make any im- 
provement, nor be brought to adopt one how- 


your attention, therefore, be turned chiefly 
towards thoſe in the loweſt ranks in ſociety; 


—free them not only from dependence on 
yourſelf, but protect them alſo from the rod of 
others ——-Cheriſh them in thy boſom with 
legient tenderneſs, they will ſoon abundant- 


ly requite you for all your pains. Inſſead of 
that flupid torpor that now renders them in- 


ſcaſible even of kindneſs, their minds will be 
taught to glow with the warmeſt effuſions of 
grateful cftcem, (for gratitude is only to be 
met. with in- cultivated minds). Inſtead of 
that liflleſs apathy, arifing fram a total ſup- 
preſſion of hope and deſire, which makes them 
at preſent alike negleAful of good offices, and 
— ___ 
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| by hope and tender, defires will become feel 
ingly alive and active, ſo as to be ſenſible of 
thoſe delicate ſfimuli that actuate the cultivat- 
ed mind, and from the influence of which 
alone proceed thoſe. glorious actions that ſo 
conſpicuguſiy clevate man above all the other 
creatures of God. | 


72 


Suarzrran, with that energetic proprie- 
ty ſo eminently peculiar to himſelf, repreſents 
the great Lord Talbot as calling hin only 


rr 


With which he yoketh your rebellious necks ; 
Nuſeth your cities, and fubyerts your towns, 
| And in a moment makes them deſolate. 


Bur if a general, 6 without W 
e e 


eee the eflate 


of e- of landed property be called 
his ſubflance, ſinews, arms, and ffrength, for 


without theſe he becomes a mere ideal phan- 
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tom,—a name without a ſubſtance. His 
large poſſeſſions, and high-ſounding titles, 
would in that caſe, only ſerve to hold him up 
2 little above the croud, to make him a more 
conſpicuous object of derifion and of public 
ſcorn. Without money, without inflo- 
ence, he becomes the abject tool of thoſe who 
feed and clothe him: and, inflead of defend- 
ing the ftate by the vigour of his arm, or aid- 
ing it by the wiſdom of his counſels, he fucks 
out the blood of the induſtrious poor, and thus 
drains his country of her vital energy and 
firength : nor has he any other object in view 
in the counſel he gives, but to deviſe new me- 
thods how he may gorge his ravenous maw, 
which, with inſatiable appetite, is conſtantly 
crying, Grve, give, io long as one poor drop 
remains to ſupport. his inſignificant exiſtence. 


« Is there a man ſo totally loſt to all Gaſs of 
dignity as to be able to look upon this picture 
Yet ſuch mult become the ſtate of the deſcen- 
dants of every man of landed property in Scot- 
land at no very diſtant period, unleſs you 
quickly cxert yourſelves to raiſe the poor and 
drooping objects who now drawl out a ſort of 

vegetable 
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vegetable exiſtence on many of your eftates — 
While yet a ſmall ſpark of vital warmth re- 
mains among them, make hafte to cheriſh it. 
Ay your well-directed care and timely at- 
tentiam it may foon be made to glow with 
the- moſt active energy. But if it ſhall be fuf- 
fered to die away entirely, in vain ſhall your 
polllerity attempt to-revive it. They will even 
loſe the deſire themſelves of attempting to 
_ doit. Beyond 2 certain point of abaſement 
nations loſe the power of recovering them- 
ſelvea From bad they continually deſcend 
to worſe, till they at laft are ſwallowed up by 
fone more vigorous ſlate, and ſuffer, not a 
reformation, but a total renovation. 8 


W need not gotodiftant nations in ſearch 
of an example of theſe important truths; nor 
need we aſcend to the fabulous era of antiquity 
for fads to illaftrate theſe 
at this moment little better than 


8 but that cxiftence is 
: only known by thoſe feeble emotions that de- 
note her ſpcedy departure ——Exhauſfted to a 
ſhadow, the little meagre blood ſhe has left, 

ſcarce creeps along her veins ; and the is fo en- 
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rely covered by thoſe leeches, (a nobility and 
i re- gentry diveſſed of landed revenue), who have 

* it. been ſuffered to ſeize upon ber, that there is 
at- no room left to adminiſti a remedy for her. 
with It is theſe vermin alone that ate alive and ac- 
fuf- tive, who greedily ſcize to themſelves every 
rour drop of blood as it is flowly generated, fo as 

y to wards the encreaſe of her real ſtrengih and vi- 


gour. 


nor two hundred years ago;Syjain con- 
tained a numerous and active peaſantry, who, 
by their vigorous induſtry, lived happy in the 
enjoyment of their own property; and, being 
themſelves in affluence, ſupported by their la- 
bour, with becoming dignity, a reputable body 
of independent nobility and gentry, whoſe ma- 
ny brilliant actions at that time afford the moſt 
ſtriking contraſt to their preſent abaſement. 
But by a fortuitous concurrence of unlucky 
check ; which having been difregarded at the 
time as inſignificant on account of the dazzling 
objeQs that then attracted the attention of all 
ranks of perſons in that country, the people * 

gradually 
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gradually became poor, and were not able to 
afford the wonted returns to their fuperiors — 
— 14 —— 


thoſe who had any remains of fpirit were forc- 
ed to emigrate to other regions; and the few 
that remained, funk at laſt into their preſent 
finding it impoſſible to draw a ſufficient reve- 
nue from their eſtatea, flocked to court, in hopes 
ofobtainingthoſe poſts, or penſions, or lucrative 
monopolies, which the miſguided court (2 
court neceſſarily miſguided by the counſel of 
thoſe who hoped to ſhare in the ſpoils of their 


country) diftributcd with the — 
* 4 * | 


N buen inattcation. to the freple, 
and the pitiful ſyſtem of ſclfiſh policy that has 


deen adopted in conſequence of it, that that 


dents in dende the: whele r 
the Latin opus; ſometimes only the lower ranks, plebs. 
It is in the aft ſenſe it is here uſed; and in general this s 


the meaning of it when printed in hs. 
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lating 
ders, to avoid the dreaded indigniation of the 
12 _——— of 
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robbers of the ftate, and the moſt mercileſs op- 
prefſors of the poor —And it is owing: to 
the ſame ſyſtem. of ſhort-Gighted policy, that 
her gentry, formerly rich in the. abundant re- 

venwe they enjoyed, and afive in their ſeveral 


a r air of Falkland's ifland- * 
ations, 
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„ ghoſt of departed dignity, 
which in lille inadtivity dreams away its 
time in a - ſolitary aping of mock royalty, and 
fuel upon the unfubſilaatial revenue of 
abundant rent-rolls long ago annikilated, 
which once were drawn from thoſe now un- 
cultivated fields over which he claims the un- 


diſputed ſuperiority. 


| „Lor upon this picture, all ye furround- 


depends. 
* jſt, ani, fn tr 


Theſe lower orders | 200 people are the bees 
that collect the honey upon which the whole 
hive muſit be fabſiſted. If they are numerous, 
firong, and active; and if they have proper 
activity may be exerted, abundance will be felt 
in every corner, and all ranks of citizens will 


% Un foR&TUNATELY the interefis of theſe 
meaner clafles of the people have been too 
| little 


be cnabled to move in their ſeveral ſpheres 
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little regarded in ſome. parts of Scotland by 
our forefathers, which has fank them to a de- 
gree of abaſement far beneath: the rank they 
ought to hold in a well ordered Nate; which 
inſtend of being viewed as their nisfortune, has 
been too often imputed: to them as a. crime, 
and _—— ——— — cc 
tumely and unmerited abuſe. 


« To the man whoſe mind is liberally cn- 
larged, theſe objects excite ſenſations of a very 
different fort. He knows, that although man 
is an animal naturaſly endowed with powerful 
capabilities to adopt the word of a celebrated 
modern philologiſt, yet theſe may lie for ever 
dormant, unleſs he is placed on a ftage proper 
for calling them forth to action; and it is by 
zradual fleps, and flow, that he attains the 
tenſe vigour in any particular line. It was by 
a gradual aſcent from the firſt ſelf evident axi- 
oms of geometry, and by the help of a ſcried 
of propefitions, at firſt ſimple, and adapted to 
ton himſelf attained that pre-eminence in ma- 
thematical knowledge for which he is ſo juſtly 
admired. And it is by fimilar, though lefs gi- 


| ſelves of the generous faculties of the mind, we 
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mired in ignorance, muſt be initiated in know- 


and” gradually trained to vigonr and 
N 


ought, firſt, to take care that theſe faculties be 
awakened ——To look for their fulleſt exerti- 
ons without doing this, is nearly as ridiculous, 
as to expect that a blind man ſhould diftinguiſh 
colours, or a deaf man be tranſported. with the 
n " 
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power of another, who uſeth him as he thinks 
proper, that man enjoys only a mere animal 
exiſtence. Humble and like his 
brother-ſpanicl he licks the hand that firikes 
him. - Without hope, he has no fear but for 
ont gp "age rug 


| ever ſmall, cannot be taken from him; and 
that he needs not dread the rapacious hand of 


tho moſt powerful member of the fate —he 


— 


and 


| property; long as be is ſubjetied to the 
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quickly feels himſelf emerge into a flate of 
mental cxiftence Hope begins to warm his 


to 1 
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ills, and attain the hoped-for bliſs, be is induced 
to exert his faculties with vigour —Theſc 
cxertions often repeated, betet a habit of in- 
duſtry—Induftry naturally procures wealth. 
Wealth obtains the noceſſaries that tend 
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© this ge, and cal im — an, 
allied to celeſtial intelligences. 


rns 
mind, from its loweſt ſtate of abaſement to its 
higheſt exaltation; and it is as vain to er- 
pect the laſt without theſe gradual preparatory : 
ſteps, as to expe that the everlaſting moun- 
tains will be moved from their places by the 
6 workings of the note. 


« Is theo it cannot be denied; that all the ec. 
ſential improvements of a country muſt be car- 
ricd on among the lower ranks of people, and if 
no vigorous exertion can be expedited from 
them while they continue in a weak and de- 
* in wei OY CEN, that 
Vor. II. T every 
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the loſs that is thus ſuſtained by the propric- ten 
tor, will be in general exaQaly in proportion plo) 
to the diſtance that his people are from this 3 
fate of perſect independent ſecurity Let — 
all your endeavours then, I cannot too often * 
repeat it, be exerted to procure, for them this and 
fundamental blefling; and wiien this is once * 
obtained, all the other " bleſmgs 'you would — 
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and protect them from the attacks of others; 


and internal vigour, as to be able of themſelves 
to repel the attacks of all invader. — 


Ne ſprings indignant from his nurſe's arms; 
He nod the plumy creſt, he ſhakes the ſpear, 
| The ſcourge of tyrants, and his country's pride e. 
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ſelf-defence to have recourſe to the lom ĩnſidi- 
ous arts of eanning and fly evaſion. Envy and 
maſice ariſe from a ſenſe of injury. which our 
own imbecillity prevented us from chaſtiſing in 
a proper manner when it was felt ; and all the 
other low and malevolent aſſections in like 


in man. The more, therefore, he is opprefied, 


the more muſt theſe deteſtable vices abound. 


I theſe, therefore, are offenſive to you, 


ceaſe ——Inficad of an abjed ſlave, make the 


man of whom you complain, an independent 
his former meanneſa: you enable him to vin- 
dicate his own rights with open candour, in- 
above the neceflity of having recourſe to mean 
evaſive ſubtleties, which he now looks down 
But if you firſt depreſs him to ſuch a pitch of 
abaſement as makes theſe vices neceſſary, and 
ten puniſh him for being poſſeſſed of what you 
have taken ſo much pains to implant into his 
mind, —what name is it poſſible to invent that 
ſhall be bad enough to charaQteriſe ſuch a ſpe- 


* Yet how many millions of 
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| ing cffrontery to lift up their head, and with 
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15 
3 with the moſt celeſtial ar- 


dour, are at this moment groaning beneath 
the mercileſs rod of their brutal oppreſſors, 


and yet theſe unjuſt. oppreſſors have the dar- 


impious - boldneſs appeal to the impartial juſ- 
tice of Heaven for the neceſſity they are un- 
der of treating them thus, to eradicate the 
vices with which their own mercileſs eruelty 
hath debaſed the likeneſs of the Divinity ori- 


| ones ds aug axrigtoocareg 


« Luavs then to the deſpots of other 1e. 
gions the guilt of ſuch aggravated crimes, and 
let them not once be named in this land of 
happineſs and freedom. —Complain no more 
of the ignorance or wickedneſs of your depen- 
dents; if you wiſh to conceal your own ſhame, 
or wipe off a ſtain from the memory of your 
are dependent on you, give them proper ſecu- 
them, and only wield it to guard them from 
the attacks of others. Soon ſhall all theſe vi- 
ces 


nne Low: Xv. 


wa 


＋ oe x above men who arc 
in rank and dignity of 
yourſelves; and who, in candour of mind, 
amr 


licity of a flate, and becauſc it never ſeems to 


haye obtained that degree of attention that 
its great importance requires in any palitical = 


arrangements that have yet come to my know- 
ledge. With regard to other animals, the ne- 
ceſſity of attending to it is univerſally acknow- 


ledged ; and they are treated accordingly — | 


No man who wiſhes to obtain a prize in the 


race, will be ſo fooliſh as to expe that he 


will beſt ſucceed by ſtarving or mal-treating his 


the prize can be obtained, and therefore he 
feeds and cheriſhes him with the 


with that generous ardour that can alone car- 


ry him in triumph to the goal. But by a ca- 
pricious perverſcneſs of reaſoning, man ſcems 
— = 


only inferiar tio 


4 in of its | 


 borſe. He knows it is by his vigour alone that 


maſt invigorating food, fo as to infpire hin 
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or unavailing efforts to i mprove your fields, 
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proportion to his natural debility. When his 


facultics arc impaired for want of propet nu- 
triinent, how ſhall they be recruited but by 
lenity and foſtering. care ? Nut if, inſtead of 
that, his little pittance is rendered fill more 
ſcanty ; and if he is puſhed to make cxertions 
equal to thoſe in high plight and vigour, he 
may die beneath the rod, -but that is all that 
9 | | 


"aki antes at n all, all of 
„„ indepen- 
Ee to at- 
tend in time to this great and important ob- 


ject. Inſtead of ſpending your time in futile 
attempts to aſcertain the value of your foil, 


turn your attention to improve your people ; 
fields will be eſſectually improved without any 
efforts on your part —lnſtead of employing 
empirical theoriſts to aſcertain the value of 
your farms, and put an imaginary rent upon 
them, which never can be realiſed ſo long as 
your people continue in their preſent flate, 
confalt thoſe who are beſt acquainted with 
the weakneſſes and wants of theſe people, and 
apply the remedies that are beſt adapted to 
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revenues never will depend fo much either 


the independence, and internal vigour of its 


re is axis chi; then ts/fee | 


fare, and fill lefs profit to themſelves, merely 
with a view to ſerve as a leſſon to their tenants 
induce them to follow their example. Theſe 
hopes, however, are nearly as well founded, 
as thoſe of the man, who, inſtead of feeding 
his horfe with nouriſhing food, would think 


he would be rendered fit for the race, merely 


by making. another horſe, who had been pro- 


perly fed and duly trained, regularly perform 


his ezerciſes and wanton gambols before him. 
For want of internal vigour, the enſeebled ani- 
mal either looks on, an unconoerned ſpecta- 
tor ; or if he attempts to follaw the carcer, 
his ſtrength is exhauſted before he has attain- 
ed the mid courſe, and remains behind weaker 
and more feeble than before. Theſe gentle- 


mon do not ſeem to 3 
farmer, 


Let. XV. 
remove them: for I muſt again repeat it, your 


upon the richneſs of your. ſoil, or the conve- 
nience of its ſituation, as upon the richneſs, | 


etzt! 
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farmer, who is in poor and abject cincum- 
ſtances, is to make improvements in agtitul- 
ture, it muſt be by fleps altogether diffmitar 
to thoſe that are praiſed by his landlord — 
He muſi firſt reap profit from ſoine /ittle arti- 
cles that are perhaps entirely overlooked” by 
the great improver, before he can attempt to 
zo forward. His mind inuſt be cheeted with 
theſe ſmall profits, and enlivened by the hopes 
of greater, before he will begin to argue with 
freedom, or to obſerve with accuracy : but, 
above all, he muſt have an abſolute 'certain- 
ty, that he ſhall be able to reap the full profit 
of his labour, in ſpite of the efforts of any one 
to deptive him of it ;—for it is a full” colivic- 
tion of this alone that can ever'cxcite to ac- - 


5 
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er its Gihey; Ss e 
boundleſs generofity in the landlord would be 
vain. For ſhould the tenant become rich by 
any accidental good fortune, he will ſcarch 
eut-any other way of ſecuring his „ 1 
ther than employ it in improving a field, the 
profits ' of which he thinks may poflibly be 
reaped by another, chen where that is but a 
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bare paſſibility—He will even bury his talent 
in the, ground, ſo as to preſerve it, rather than 
cmploy-it in that wa. For this reaſon, the 
man who has encreaſed his own ſmall flock a 
little by his induſtry, is more to be. prized as a 
' tenant, and will in proper cixcumflances exert 
himſelf more, than one 1 2 Inn ens a 
moch larger ſum by any other means. | 


po AE TY 
in forniſhing his tcoants with: mo- 


ney. will alone be as little efficacious in pro- 


flanges, may be of very great utility but un- 
2 circumſtances it can be of no ſer- 


. © Aud. if improvements in 3 
being of the lower ranks, and can be fo little 
promoted by the cfforts of thoſe in higher ſta- 
tion to perfect them, —it is equally certain, that 
other mechanical arts admit of as little im- 
provement by the one, and fland as much in 
need of the aſſiſtance of the other, as it docs. 
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* Wurx men are very keen in the purſuit 
of any one object, that. extraordinary degree of 
cagerneſs very often makes them adopt mea- 
ſures that rather tend to retard than to forward 
the plan they had in view ; from which cauſe 
it has happened, that few manufaQures that 


r 


the innumerable advantages that they imagine 
would accrue from thence, and impaticat of 
the delay that ſeems to be necellary on any 
nies, with a joint flock, for carrying on the 
particular branch of manufacture they have in 
view at the time; from which neceſſarily re- 
ſalt multiplied abuſes in the ſervants entruſted 
with the management of their affairs, and a 
conſequent loſs in trade, which ends at length 
in the total failure of the undertaking, 


fort, it would be well if men of fuperior rank 
would refleR, that it is impoſſible for them to 
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attend themſelves to all the miutie int the de. 
r 
fucceſ# if them; and that it is cqually impoſſi- 
ble to get ſervants who will beflow that atten- 
tion to the management of another man's ſtock 
that he would do to his own. For theſe rea- 
ſons the detail of practical arts ought on all oc- 


calions-to be left" to people in lower ſpheres, 
whoſe. own capitals arc employed, and whoſe 
proſperity in life depends upon their ſucceſs ;— 
for their ingenuity, whetted by the proſpect of 
gain, will make many diſcoveries of capital im- 
portance to themſelves, and their activity will 
be cncreaſed to that degree which only can en- 
ſure ſuceeG- in any manual art. To theſe; 
— benen _— (ob 
em vs Weds eee es 
dinary ſtation to acquire perfect knowledge of 
the detail of mechanical arts, it is furely more 
difficult till for minifters of ſtate, and others in 
the higheſt departments of civil fairs, to at- 
tain a perſect knowledge of theſe minutie ; ſo 
that when they aſſume to themſelves a ſort of 
_ didatorial power, and preſcribe poſitive rules 
for regulating the practice of individuals, they 
deſcend from their own ſphere, and enter up- 
on another, in n inpallits they can 
have 
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that they frequently do hurt to the particular 
the moſt ſalutary influences, may in general be 
compared to that of a man, who having, by ac- 
ſo much honey as the ' perenriial red ' clover, 
ſhould take it into his head to fill all his fields 
ſhould purchaſe - innumerable bee-hives to paſ- 
for them, in the foll perſuaſion that he would 
arrives in which he ſhould gather his honey, to 
cmpty. r + r+3 3.4 WE pana 


ſchemer ſhould complain of the determinate ob 
 wilful perverſcncfs of diſpoſition, refuſed to 
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ed themſelves, that he might be ruined by their 
failure. It is not perhaps till long after be has 
vented.his ſpleen in this manner, that ſome man 
of - ſober winderflanding ventures to tell him, 
that although be had. indeed provided as much 
honey as might have been ſufficient to ſuſtain a 
much larger number of bees than had been put 
upon it ; yet as the proboſcis of the bee wes 
not of ſufficient length to reach the bottom of 
the cup in which that boney was contained, 
(the neftarium of that flower), the poor animals 
were abſolutely flarved for want of food, in 
ſpite of their utmoſt cadeavours to reach it. 
His eyes are in conſequence of this diſcovery 
opened at laſt; and he ſecs, when too late, that 
his favourite ſcheme has miſcarried merely 
through his own ignorancc and prefumptuous 


Ir is not common to hear mere animals ac- 
cuſed of ſuch a crime as that here ſpecified; 
but as if man were more ſtupid, as well as more 
malevolent, than any of theſe; he is often ac- 
cuſed of ſuch abſurd acts of malevolence and 
folly. It is thus. that Vanity and Pride of- 
fer incenſe at ſhrine of Fower, and emulouſiy 
ride, often too ſucceſafully, to make her blind 
to the diftates of —— 
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de the moſt eſſectual means of proſecuting it, 
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In onder to free her from the blame of having 
committed a miſtake, Humanity is accuſed of a . 
crime contrary to the eftabliſhed order of things. 
But there can be no doubt but that man, as 
well as every other animal, muſt in general 
purſue that line of conduct that promiſes moſt 
eſſectually to contribute towards: his own feli- 


2 


ergas of this faperciions Glbcanceit, it 
would argue a greater degree of underſtanding, 
if they would reft ſatisfied, that people in the 
lower ſpheres of life were much more capable 
of diſcovering what would moſt immediately 
promote their own intereſt, and what would 


than thoſe in more cxalted ftations could poſſi- 
bly do: for a very moderate degree of attenti- 
on will enable any one to diſcover, that fome 
perſons in the loweſt ſpheres of life, cara a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence to themſelves and fami- 
which, according to his ifailble calculations, 
could not poſſibly fail to enrich them in a very 
ns 
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< Smce ſuch is the uncertainty of political 

arithmetic, thoſe who have no other rule by 
which they may be directed in their ſchemes 


of improvement, ought ſurely to.proceed with = 
— — 


* Qu-thels principles h Mens cadet, thee 
men of high rank, and extenſive property, will 
moſt effectually advance their own intereſt, and 
1 — — 
others; and that their efforts will ever prove 
abortive when they attempt to engage in theſe 
employments direct on their own account. | 
———Fheir chief buſineſs, therefore, ought to 
be, to endeavour to diſcover bars that be in the 
way of improvements, to ſmooth difficultics, 
to remove obſtructions, —and to prevent 
impoſitions and frauds of every fort. To be- 
come the protector of the weak, and the ſup- 
porter of the indigent, are deſirable offices ;— 
offices that well befit the man of elevated rank 
and diftinguiſhed fortune; and theſe are all the 
offices that fall to his ſhare in a well-ordered ſo- 
ciety.— By purſuing that line of conduct, he 
moves with becoming dignity, and at the famc 
time in the moſt cfiecual manner promotes the 
general proſperity of the ſtate, and by conſe- 
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quence his own immediate intereſt. When he 
attempts to do more, he ufuilly deranges the 
political ceconomy to ſuch a degree by his vio- 
letit exertions, as is productive of much harm 
itiltedd"6f the good thit he intended The 
reply of one of the deputies from a manufac- 
turing town in France to Mr. Colbert, when he 
infifted to know what reftriQive regulations be 
ſhould make moſt effectually to promote the 
intereſt of the particular manufactures in that 
town, was ſo liberal and judicious as deſerves 
to be engraved in letters of gold. | Leave ws, 
leave us to ourſelves : r 
to induce us to purſue our own intereſt; the 
rg of no one needs be ed for our conve- 
nience ; and we only that aur efforts to le- 
nefit ourſeves may not be cramped by any undue 
preference being given to others. This is all 
that the lower ranks of perſons ought to re- 
quire; and theſc ate all the offices that the 
> inoaiatc ought ever to at- 


* 
proper premiums for a time, will be removing 
2 bar to the iniprovement of the country that 
far expceds the power of the lower rank of 

vor. BU people 
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rage induſtrious manufacurers ta fattle. in 
proper parts of the country, and ta ſupport 
them till they ſhall be tboraughly eſtabliſhed 
in trade To eſtabliſn proper merkets and 
marts in convenient parts of the country, and 
to cncourage penple to reſort to theſe by judi- 


cious rewards, and contipued attention, for a 


time, till they can go on of themſelves To 
take care that the rude materials for manufac- 
tures may always be obtained at a reaſonable 
price; — To guard againſt an exceffive riſe in 
the price of proviſions and other indiſpenſable 
neceſſaries of life ;—To form roads, and open 
proper channels of communication, between 
one part of the country and another and to 
ſee that the inhabita be not cramped by 
pay reſtrjftive laws,——arc perhaps all the en- 
couragement that ever ought to be given to 
any country by the pyblic——But theſe par- 
ticulars in a ſtate beginning to jmprove, ought 
to be attended to with the moſt ſedulaous care. 
I belongs to private indiyiduals to avoid 
cramping their own dependents by upreafona- 
— — and to protect them 
e Ang if all 
ang attended to, it will ſoon 
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tanes that occurs to me that could be mad. 40 
rearing ſheep in the Highlands 


« Turrs is no room to doubt, that ſhould 


cd, the price of mutton would become lower 
here, as in almoſt every caſe when left to ber- 
125 . 
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On account of the high price of mutton 


as 


* ICALL it a growing market :—for as the 
Engliſh farmers at preſent find it greatly their 
profit to bring their mutton as early to the 
ſhambles as poſſible, the greateſt part of their 
ſheep are haſtily fatted up, and ſlanghtered be- 
tween one and two years old; at which age the 
mutton is {o bad, as not to be catable by any 
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perſon who has ever been accuſtomed to tafte 
ripe mutton. But as the wool would bean ar- 
ticle of greater value to the Scots farmer in pro- 
portion to the carcaſe, he would naturally 
keep his ſheep to a greater age before he offer- 
ed them to fale ; and as theſe would require to 
be afterwards fattened in England, they could 
hardly in any caſe be brought to the ſhambles 
before they were of a proper age; and, by 


conſequence, the mutton would be fuperla- 
tively excellent. —It would be ſome time before 


this would come to be generally known ; but 
as that kind of mutton came gradually to be 
more common in the Engliſh market, the inha- 
bitants would perceive the difference, and 
prize it accordingly ; which would bring it into 
fuch requeſt, as to baniſh the preſent Engliſh 
mutton almoſt entirely. For there is no room 
to doubt, that any perſon who has been once 
accuſtomed to cat mutton of a proper age, 
would never be prevailed with to eat young 
cumftance could not fail to give the Scots mut- 
ton ſuch a vogue as to ſecure for it a conftant 
and ſteady market through all England. | 


* On this account ane e 
— tie time become much 
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more copliderable, and much more icady, than 
Nis at for black cattle; becauſe the 
fi uperiority of Scots mutton over Engliſh would 
be infinitely greater than that of Scots beef 
ever can be over Kngliſh beef: —A 
which is perhaps in ſome caſes at preſent more 
imaginary than real, and which undoubtedly 

might be cafily reduced to nothing in a ſhort 


But the Eagliſh could never rival the Scots 
mutton, except by keeping their ſheep to a 


hand in breeding ſheep infea of ack ext 


« Rox there fill remains one other argy- 
en 
lands of Scotland above cattle, which is of 
ſuch importance, as ought to be alone ſuffici- 
ent to overbalance a myriad of, objeftions, 
could any ſuch be found; that is, the ſecurity 


that the owner of flocks poſfeſſes over that of = 


the owner of herds of cattle. I now allude to 


caſc which has hitherto baffled all to 
ade it whore! it has once taken place-and 
; n which 


time, by a due attention to their breed of cattle. 
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titely in cattle to tremble for his fafety 
of Heaven, and 


tend to the facts below, who will not ſhudder 
with horror at the pre bleſs Hea- 
ſuch unavoidable ruin as muſt have overwhelm- 
native country *. cs 


* Mr. Una, = Retterdam, November 14- 2769. 
| Ever ſince the yeas 1740) the diltemper among the born - 
ed cantle bas been in theſe provinces ; hg 

-. . with more violence now. 
—— From 
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1768, it appeared in the provinces of Overyſſel and Guel- 
deriand, and ſpread with great rapidity. At Nymwegen 
beſt beef was fold at 14d. per Ib. _ 

At Daventer, in the town-fieks, were. arafing in the 
| ſpring of the preſent year at leaſt 900 cows and oxen ; the 
plague ſwept away in June and July between $00 and 600 
of them: every method was tried for putting a ſtop. to its 
progreſs, but without effect. A poor widow, in the de- 
cline of life, with eight children to provide for, having fif- 
ty-nine milch cows, by which ſhe ſupported herſelf and fa- 
mily, has now only ten left, and thoſe not yet out of dan- 
ger. Numbers in theſe provinces are in the ſame unhappy 
fituation. But what is ſtill more dreadful, and hardly to be 
credited in a Chriſtian country, villains make a practice in 
the night, of cutting off the udders of thoſe cows that the 
plague has left; no leſs than rwenty-fix were ſo ſerved in 
| GOP" AOI"ge" 


SIR, Rotterdam, December 17. 1769. 

In my laſt I promiſed you a more ample account of the 

progreſs of the diſtemper among the horned cattle in our. 
| und in this I hal d that prontife. by ſend- 
ing you a perfeS& lift, according to the returns given in by 
order of the magiſtracy, to the end of September laſt, with 
ſome additional remarks. After the aſſembly of the ſtates 
© mal 
ranſ.nined by, 
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* him in a momant —I8s it not! . 
I ther fit that he ſhould - 2p and h nt 
7 while he has it in his power to. fave himſelf, 
c | 
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ed of them, therefore, may refit in reaſounble 
_ cattle; may be irretvievably ruined in a mo- 
ent without" the poſſibility of any any re- 
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Thus from April to Auguſt 276%, both incluſive, being five | 


months, | | 
In the South Quarter, Got through Legg Diedof it 21083 
In the Non Quarter, n, —— 4 


I have been informed, that the poor, who have bought | 
the beef of fome of the infefted beaſts at 2 cheap rate, with 
« defign to preſerve it for winter-provifions, have been 
_ grievoully diſappointed: for after ſalting it, and putting it 
up in barrels, as their cuſtom is, they have been obliged to 
theew it away, having tarncd as black as a coal in-the 
ſes bf the poor have been aggravated, as proviſions of all 
Laſt week I faw a milch cow that hed recovered 
the diem der fold for a hundred and fifty florins. The far- 
« view of recroiting his Bock; having, out of thirry beaſts 
grading in his Gelds in July E, only one oz, one milch 
cow, and three calves, left; the reſt having died of the 
Judge what a price provilions muſt be at. Butter bas 
been fold for forty dene the firkin of $0 Ib. wt. ; = 
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ſells from eight to twelve ſtivers a pound ; 8 


ſivers 3 pork one fourth 632 and a pint of 
milk at two ſtivers. 

| ans told, that at the Hague, the conkaepers are; almaſt 
all ruined, notwithſtanding this advanced price, as their 
cattle are kept in ſtalls, and when the infection begins, the 
udder grows dry,. the cow legths her food, and, ue the 
recovers, can never be brought to.cat, 

| have ſeen ſeveral opened that have died of the infection. 
| Their fleſh appears ſound, freſh, and of = good colour; buy 
the entrails much inflamed ; the liver coal-black, 2 
ed, andeoveret with putrid pots. 

„„ 

the States · General to the perſon who ſhall diſcover « reme- 
dy; but though it is now more than eight months ſince this 
reward was publiſhed, it bas not yet been obtained. Many | 
quacks, it ia true, have put in their claims, by pretended 
cures, that when brought to the teſt have been found un- 
ſuceeſaſul. 

Lam forry to fay, that this plague has ſhewn itſelf in the 
province of Zealand, on the iſland of Tor Goes, Noord 
Bovelgnd, and in Brabant, Stzat Vlan geren, notwithitand- | 
ing the grecantions- taken by. Prince Charles, and the plc. 
cards made and publiſhed at Bruſſels. 

You may Jears; by his tens repreſentation, bow bappy 
your iſland is to be ſo far ſeparated from the infeftion, a» 
ng. to be within its reach. The miſery it has cccafioned 
here, is not 4s be expreſſed; and if it' ſhould pleaſe God 
ta continue this ſevere viſitation much longer, an univerſal 


F N 


r — — n, 
: 
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| felves u moral certainty of ſomething for your 
_ Polfierity ? if the cattle are fwept away, where 
are you 7 Sheep offer themſelves as a moſt va- 


Iwable furety, ind'as the only one which your 


ſituation admits of. 


e 
to make the projected plan for improving Scot- 
land by means of ſheep and the woollen manu- 
facture complete; and that is, to obtain a re- 
peal of the deftruQtive law preventing the ex- 
portation of wool. Whether it will be poſſible 
at once to overcome popular prejudices ſo far 
as to get it repealed, I think extremely doubt- 
ful; but every well-wiſher of Britain ought to 


exert himſelf to undeceive the members of the 


fupreme legiſlative council — — 


3} det 


infiſting to. repeal this law, that the Engliſh members in ge- 


A er 


reaſons. 
- In the firſt place, the Eegjifh will rot in general n 


that it ĩs poſſible to produce as fine wool in Scotland as in 
Engiand ;—therefore the exportation of Scots wool would 
yn iy gr yen 945g 2 
mode of reaſoning, —— tha the piice of 
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Taxzse, my dear Sir, are ſome of the argu- 
ments that might be employed for inducing 
the gentlemen in Scotland heartily to concur 
in the plan propoſed, or in ſome other equally 
doubt, however, if, in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, theſe, or any other arguments, would 
be ſufficient to induce the generality of the 
nation to believe, that their own intereſt could 
intereſt of others in the firſt place. If their 
| own fruitleſs efforts to benefit themſelves by 
any other plan does not convince them,—no 
arguments of mine could ever be ſufficient for 
that purpoſe.—1 ſhall examine the other par- 
6— ——— 


H Tan „ 


it would follow, that the Scots wool by that means would 

become much dearer than Engliſh wool of the ſame quality, Y 
which would effeQually prevent the eſtabliſhment of the 

woollen manufacture in Scotland, and thus prevent her 

from ever becoming the rival of the Engliſh. By which 
mode of reaſoning all the partial favourers of the 
of the Engliſh woollen manufacture would favour the bill. 
——1 would be willing thus to employ their prejudices for 
forwarding the interelt of the public. 
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CONTENTS. 
Obſervations on entails — This mode of tranſmitting heri- 


| of tranſabitting inderitance, which is alike deſtructive of 
the domeſtic happineſs of private families, and the gene- 
ral proſperity of the ſtate It ought therefore to be 
aboliſhed ;—or, at leaſt, very much reſtrifted —— The 
mode of trial in ci ui cauſes is lefs favourable to the liber- 
a berty of the ſubej & in Scotland, 22 


— O * 
on the falmon-fiſhing ;—on the ſmall white fiſhing; — 
— IS oe fiſh- 


propoſed for a new and better method of curing 
herrings.— On the Britiſh whale-6ſhing. ——StriQures 
on the Britiſh laws relating to it. Hints for amending 


Ager. 
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TO Mx „ 000000 LONDON. 


DEAR SIR, 1 December 24. 1778. 


Taz beneficent Crater of this univecis 
hath framed the original laws of nature with 
ſuch confummate wiſdom, that in all caſes the 
deſtruction of one thing ſerves as a baſis for 
the renovation of another; and the corrupti- 
of more extenſive benefits to man, than the 
ara fyitems be could deliberately have 

ec X invented 
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invented by his own moſt penetrating ſagacity. 
It is from the corruption of the ſee of: Rome 
ters; and it is from the corruption of a Feo- 

ow ck uagga bo, hag 
Bor nothing in which human conſe have 
a ſhare is altogether perfect. Man's judg- 
ment is warped by prejudices ; and he is con- 
ſtantly ſwayed by paſſions and affections that 
pervert his will, and miſlead his underftand- 
ing. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that our 
minds ſhould fil be infected with a flavith ve- 
their origin from the ſuperſtitions of Rome, 
which were not entirely purged away at the 
reformation : nor is it to be wondered at, if 
we ſtill retain an unreaſonable attachment to 
poſed to corftieute the higheſt perfection of 
ment was univerſally provalent in Europe. 
Vat it is the duty of the candid enquiret to 
3 cc 
diſcovered, 


European flate ; and however oppoſite to that 
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diſcovered, and to expoſe with becoming ſeve- 
rity, the miſchiefs that have been derived, or 


may accrue, to ſociety in conſequence of theſe 


Wann there was no general protector of the 
kae, nor une ſyſtem of laws by which 
the whole members of the community were 
governed, every individual was obliged to rely 
on the power of his own arm, or on that of 
ſome other fill more potent chieftain, for pro- 
tection. In theſe circumſtances it was wiſe, — 
it was prudent, —it was even in ſome meafure 
indiſpeaſably neceſſury, to prevent property 
from being divided into ſmall portions ; and in 
conformity with theſe ideas a ſyſtem of legiſla- 
tion wed univerſally adopted, by which landed 
property deſcended without diviſion to the 
neareſt male relation of the former proprietor 
on his deceaſe. And in conformity with the 
lame idea they even went farther, and render- 
22 


Tas fir. part, of this fyſtem, however un- 
juſt in itſelf, has been adopted by almoſt cvery 


ſpirit of equal liberty and commerce that con- 
14314 X 2 | | itutes 
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Britain berſelf. But by the cunning 


your Henry VIL the 


kative be was thus obliged to adopt, you ought, 
in a great meaſure, to aſcribe that happy r 
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fate, and fill take place in this kings, 


more baneful effefs fo 


may, but mt be experienced, if not in time 


of the ruin of every late ancient and modern? 


ee 


a ſyſtem of laws relating to entails, which were 
then eſtabliſhed by the poſitive decrees of the 


which have hitherto retarded the improvement 


of this country in a ION 


muſt continue 


hg os they lf ho 
tolerated, till it end at laſt in the total ruin of 
the ſlate, unleſs it be in time prevented. And 
we all know, that it is not after any deſtruo- 
tive power has been fully eſtabliſhed, that it 
can be attacked with the moſt rational proſpect | 
of ſucceſs. 


I rLarTER myſelf, that, r 
ſome others might be diſpoſed to accuſe me of 


drawing an unreaſonable gloomy picture of fan- 
cied ills that probably never can ariſe from this 


cauſe , who are fo well verſed in hif- 
tory, and the revolutions of nations, will con- 


cur with me in being ſenſible, that theſe arc 
not imgginery, but real ills ; which not only 


prevented. What, I pray, has been the cauſe 
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| the people has been the real ſource of all their 
misfortunes. And what reaſon have we to think 


regard to ourſelves ? Are not mankind actu- 
ated fil by the ſamo paſſions and defires as on 
former occaſions ? We hive no other 
of evading the fame evils that others have er- 
perienced, but from the wiſdom and equity of 
the Britiſh parliament, which, it is to be hop- 
arrives at its greateſt height. But the f | 
this is done the better : : —— its baneful influ- 
ence is already experienced in this part of the 
gountry, and tends to prevent that general 
proſperity in which the real ſtrength ofthe 
fatecan alone conſt. 


Is « country which has = dependence on 
commerce, nothing can be more incongruous, 
than to have any pact ofthe public funds ofthe 
Rate indiſpenfibly locked up, and prevented 
| from ever coming to the market, or from be- 
ing applied to any adive uſe jn trade Vot 
ſuch is the certain and unavoidable conſe- 


> 


that this general law will be reverſed with 
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imbibed ideas of their own gennility very early, 
and being accuſtomed to look down with a fort 
of contempt on people of buſineſs as below 
them, are but little diſpoſed to affociate with 
them, or enter into that line of: life, wero 
their parents better able to ſupport them in it 
quence of all this is, the younger children of 
gentlemen of fortune cither enter into the ar- 
my or the navy,—or go to ſome foreign coun- 
try to try what they can do for themſelves, — 
while commerce, and other beneficial trades 
at home are left to people of mean education 
and inferior rank, who have but feldom a ftock 
Faſficient for carrying it on with the vigour 
that it ought to be, and who are on theſe ac- 
counts held in a lower degree of eſtimation 
among all ranks of people, than the impor- 


tant flation 
— they occupy ought naturally to 


Tov will cafily perceive, that this circum- 
ſtance alone naturally accounts for ſome of 
the moſt fl features in the national cha- 
rafter of the Scots.—A liberal education may 
in general be expected to be given to all the 
park oe 
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life, which ſo liberally 


:nnimerable Alt of ills it produces to thoſe 


' exnded, thatall the children of a parent ſhout” 
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helpleſs and indigent, without provitions in 
— 


_ 2 - - 


8 — to fil for the 
younger branches as for the older one, — But, 
4 this inſtitution, he finds himfelF tied up 
from ſerving them; and his elder fon, who 
have the cftate, is not from that circumſtance 


induced ſo to act as to ſhow that he deferves 


it. This too often breeds internal trouble in 


Dee !— — The ſhep- 


herd, who retires to his humble cot after the 
toils of the day, and finds his children happy 
in one another, enjoys a lot far mote to be 


' coveted, than one who ſhould have all the re- 


and content We would, therefore, fap- 
poſe that a man in theſe circumſtances would 
with to break down this oppreffive reftraint 


upon his own enjoyment, =» 
Byr there are innumerable inſtances in which 


| man ſhall not even have the fatisfaction of 


ſccing his eſtate deſcend to his own children. 


| —He has perhaps a numerous family of daugh- 


ters without a ſon,—all of whom he mi leave 
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any way fuited to the rank be holds in life; 
while his ample revenue deſcends to a ſtran- 
ger, whom he perhaps detefts. The debts he 
had contracted before he came to his fortune, 
in the hg of youth, perhaps prevent him 


from accumulating a fund for their ſupport, 
and he leaves them dependent on-the wide 


world in ſome meaſure for ſubliftence. Is 
the lot of ſuch a one to be envied ? Surely no 
one can think that he would vote for the con- 
tinuance of ſuch a law. 


1 would be painful to enter more minute- 
1y into the detail of the domeſtic uneafineſs 
that ſo copiouſly flow from this ſyſtem of le- 
_ giſlation, under which thouſands in this coun- 
try perpetually do groan ; and yet ſo power- 
ful a motive is vanity with ſome, that, merely 
For the pleaſure of perpetuating a name that 
ſhall deſcend to diflant ages, they ſhall not 
only themſelves be contented to bear all theſe 
_ to perpetuate the ſame diſtreſſes to their poſ- 
erity through all the ſuccefliye ages of time, 
bun 
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up and oppoſe his feeble regulations 
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the immutable decrees of the great Creator 
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dom, have diſappeared on the carth! I know 
not to what Lcoukd fo properly Ehn the efforts 
of a man thus employed, as to that of a ſpi- 
der, which ſhould vainly bope, by'means of the 
with immoveable firmneſs to the ſhore, a ſhip, 
the pride of the Britiſh navy. So long as all 
remains at 


regret that all his labours have been utterly in 
vain. | 


ExactLy ſuch maſt be the end of all theſc 
- cunning devices of man to perpetuate his name. 
While the world is quiet, all may go on as he 
wiſhes for; but the flighteſt revolution in hu- 
man affairs, puts a final end to all his hopes; 
bu ins ruins.  - te por ane 
Stu cn then our hopes of diſtant aggrandize- 
ment arc vain, —let us rather firrve to render 
thoſe happy ——— 
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ani do hurt to others, for the ſake of cheriſh- 


and 'blefs them, —whoſe efforts reſt upon the 
firm baſis of Juſtice and humanity ;—for theſe 
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good offices at preſent, than puniſh ourſelves, 


ing a phantom of the brain —Short is the 
road that leads to happineſs, were we but wiſe 


enough to follow it —The laboars of that man 


alone have a chance to deſtend to poſterity, 


labours co-operating with the immutable laws 
of nature, ſhall be reſpected by all parties, and 
ſhall remain 'unſhaken amidſt all the revoluti - 
ons to which human affairs are * 8 


_ 


 EnTaiLs, 2 are * 8 


and ought as ſuch to be aboliſhed They 
are the immediate ſource of infinite diſquie- 
tade in private families; they retard every 
peblic undertaking, and only ſerve to foſter a 
ſpirit of pride, of idlenefs, and of deſpotiſm.— 
„ - camara 


Ws Kc 
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intereſt, and the profperity of the ſlate, we 
ſhall find that it deſerves equally to be con- 
demned. Nothing contributes fo much to en- 


rich and improve a country, W 
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as a number of ſmall eſtates ut large eſtates 
in corners of the country, remote from the court, 
are a moſt intolerable hurt to it :—ſfor as theſe 
rich proprietors naturally reſort to court, their 
tenants are left under the management of a 
fieward, whoſe intereſt is not ip neceflarily 
connected with the i of the coun- 
try, and well-being of the peaſantry, as that 
of the proprietor is, and who does not there- 
fore attend fo much to theſe things as might 
otherwiſe be the caſe;—and as the rents are 
thus conſtantly carried out of the country, the 
efforts of its inhabitants are rendered cxceed- 
ingy laguid on that account. 


Bur while the country is parcelled out 
among a number of ſmall proprietors, who arc 
obliged to refide upon their own eſtates, —eve- 
ry one is ftadious to improve and adorn his 
native ſeat to the utmoſt of his power ——The 
money he receives as rents are ſpent among 
poor, and diffuſcs bleſſings around him. 


Car x ought therefore to be taken, that in the 
diſtant provinces of the nation eſpecially, over- 
grown cflates ſhould be rare; and on this ac- 


count po mode of inheriting is ſo favourable for 


a free 


Iker. ——— 
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a free people as that of Gavelkind ;—which ne- 
ceſſarily produces a numerous yeomanry, and 
by conſequence a number of active, ſpirited, 
induſtrious ſubjects, capable at all times of ex- 
ecuting every enterpriſe, whether for the de- 
fence or improvement of a country, that a wiſe 
government could require. But the law of en- 
tails, which operates in a manner directly the 
_— break the ſpirit of 
the people, to retard improvements, and to 
depopulate the country ;—on all which ac- 


 —_— 
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An attempt was made ſome - years —_ 
break theſe cntails entirely -Dut the oppoſiti- 
on was ſo ſtrong by many of the members for 
Scotland, that it could not be carried through. 
Some trifling alterations were made, chiefly 
intended to promote improvements by the pro- 
other effeQ, unleſs it be to generate innumera- 
ble law-ſuits ; which may perhaps be attended 
tired of an inflitution that is attended with fo 
＋— — 
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lands to a certain extent, and no higher, ſor 
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each order of the nobility, all the good cfiefts 
that can be hoped-for from entails might be ſe- 
cured, and the inconveniencies in 2 great mea- 
ſure obviated. It ſeems to be reaſonable, that 
2 nobleman ſhould be poſſeſſed of an eſtate 
fuitable to his rank, otherwiſe he degrades the 
making the title to go with the ame - ut 
fince that cannot be permitted ut preſent, it 
would not ſeem unreaſonable to grant by law 
a power to each order of the nobilrty to untail 
to ſuch an extent, and no further; ſuppoſe a 
Duke to the extent of . 
I zo0col—an Earl 2000l.—a -a Viſcount 1 
hy” on cool. and as = Knight-Baro- 
they alſo inight entail to the extent of rool. a 
© nikies fros = = 
te country. I imagine that if ſusb a 7} 
vere propoſed, it would take off a good deal of 


3 A law might even be: framed -on theſe: prineiplas, by 
which the noble families in the realm might be more effec- 


ſecured from thas they-are at preſent, by 
tually ſecured from dependence than T bf 


| ebfiging every Nobleman to Entad lands ts the 4ove'e: 
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in the enjoyment of domeſtic comforts, eſ- 
in the lower ſpheres of life; as the 
dges cannot be impreſſed with fuch a lively 
ad indignant ſenſe of the injury, as thoſs who 
under immediate danger of ſuffering in like 
<d againſt thoſe who attack the liberties of the 
led, cipecially in diſtant corners of the 
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encourage a ſpirit of domination in. the other. 
For a rich man, conſcious of the {uperiozity 
he can thus heve over a poor one, even where 
juſtice is clearly on.the fide of the latter, will 
n circumſtance to 
leading him through 2 train of tediqus'.law- 
ſuits from one court to another, though caſt 
in every one of them ;— the expencę to the 
one being a trifle he can cafily ſpare, while 
it conſumes the little all of the other To 
avoid this, therefore, he is fain to crouch 
| beneath the rod, and only ſigh in ſecret 


Tnis is the original cauſe of that diffidence 
that the lower people in Seotland have of thoſe 
above them, and of that deep-rooted hatred 
of the great, which often breaks out in ſecret 
acts of maleyolence ; and it is likewiſe the 
cauſe of that gloomy reſerve and melancholy 
dejection which you took notice of in the 
lower ranks of people here. From this cir- 
cumſtance likewiſe ariſes that tendency to li- 
tigation, of which the people in Scotland 
are but too juſtly accuſed. For law- ſuits hene 

. as 
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guanded with ſuch jealous care in-Scotland as 


bours under, in common with England, 2nd 
which has tended very much to-flop improve- 
ments here, is the temptation to ſmuggling ; 
to which they are fo much ſubjeſted by the 
numberleſs reſtraints on trade in Britain, and 
by the convenience of their ſituation for car- 
rying on that deſtructive kind of clandeſtine 
COMMETCE. 28 


Ix juſtice to the country-gentlemen of Scot- 
land, however, I muſt obſerve, that this per- 
mcjous trade has met with every diſcourage- 


might be expected to be produced by a tho- 
rough convidion in them of the very great 
| Prejudice that it occaſions to their eſſential in- 
terefts. But fo long as the duties on certain 
commodities of general confumption ſhall con- 
tinue to be fo very bigh, and fo long as it ſhall 
$14 be 
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daring outrage, we ſhall be forced to acknow- 
ledge, that the liberties of the ſubjeR are not 


ment - from' them for ſome time paſt, that 
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be the intereſt of the officers of the revenue, 
that ſmuggling ſhould continue, it may, by the 
efforts of the country-gentlemen, be moderat- 
ed, ——Þ__ 


ben tine the wed intereſt of theſ 
and of Scotland in gene- 
is efſentially hurt by this circumſlance. 
A in agriculture or manufac- 
tures-in-Scotland muſt begin upon the ſea- 
coaft; as ĩt is there only that a ready market 
can be found for the products or manufactures 
of the country.—But ſo long as the perſons on 
the ſea-coaſt ſhall turn their chief attention 

towards fmuggling, theſc improvements muſt 
be at a ſtand. Fortunes ſuddenly acquired by 
a lucky chance, are uſually ſpent with an un- 
thrifty prodigality ; and bankruptcies, the ne- 
ceſſary reſult of great loſſes, are not only pro- 
ductive of immediate ruin to the parties con: 


cerned, and convulſe the internal cxconomy of 


ing employed for tho benefit of ſociety, ar are 
applied to augment its diſtreſs. It therefore 


(fre ths xions confiferation of * 
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chie vous conſequences they ptoduce; or whe- 
| ther every purpoſe they want to acconipliſh, 
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might not be better eſſected by moderate da- 


ties, which would of neceſſity be always paid, 
than ru r.. - whith- avi. Os 


ever could come by the way of a fair and open 
trade. Many men of great judgment have 


deen of the latter opinion, to which-I-myſelf 


am diſpoſed to encline. But I ſhall not here 


Tunes, my dear Sir; are the chief cauſes 


that have hitherto retarded the improvement of 
Scotland. Theſe are the. canſes that occaſi- 
oned the miſery and diſcontent among the low- 
cr claſſes of people, which gave riſe to the nu- 


anxious to be informed ; and theſe will be the 
canſes of future miſeries and diſcontents, that 


| may break forth, perhaps, in ſome way of 


which we have at preſent no clearidea, unleſs 


Fare is taken in time to remove them. 


* [ - > 
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Inn cheſt ts go to the root of theſe 
evils, 'rather then to dwell upon trivial topical 
Inconveniencies, which, . although intereſting 
to u few individuals at 2 particular time, are 
not deſerving the general dttentian at all peri- 
ties concernce, and with aſpærity of none. 
T conifider the happincfs, the flability of the 
Nate, to reſt upon the welfare of every indivi- 
dual a it; — and there is not one individual 
in the nation whoſe proſperity I would nat with 
to promote as far az my influence could ex- 
tend ;— but neither is there one individual in 
the kingdom 'whoſe intereſt I would wiſh to 
promote to the prejudice of any ather. — Hap- 
pily what tends to promote the real intereſt 
of individuals, when well underſtood, maſt cf- 
feQually tends to the good of the whole ; and 
1'hould think that my life had not been ſpent 
entirely in vain, if I could imprint = deep and 
lasting imprefſion of this great and leading fat 
in political diſquifitions upon the mind of any 
TRIO 
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mote the profperity af Scotland,” I may be al- 
lowed to obſerve, that the likewiſe enjoys ſome 
6— : 
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vantages that reſult from thence, have been al- 
ready mentioned. -in theſe reſpects no nati- 
on perhaps in the n en 
5 Wik. 1 


. — 6e 
— —— 
cious and opprefiive tax, that flachens the 


hand of the kibourer of the ground, produ- 
ces diffenſions and heart-burnings between the 
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8e likewiſe. freed. of dignitaries of the 


bleſome to any 'man,—and who, having no 
other: mhtans left for acquiring reſpeft and in- 
flaence, but what they derive-frotz a fuperior 
education, and exemplary manners, cultivate 
' with unceaſing affiduity the moral virtues, and 
by attending with care to the important duties 
of  their\office, ſecure the reſped and good-will 
of all their pariſhioners. There is not perhaps 
in the world ſuch a numeroys body of men, fo 
reſpectable on account of the moral virtues that 
clevate the human mind, as the clergy of Scot- 
land;—nor is these a country where, without 
either fuperſtition or, hypocriſy, the clergy 
have ſuch ,influence over the people, or have 
their. inſtructions ſo well attended to. This 
circumſtance helps to mitigate thoſe evils alrea- 
- dy..coamerated ;. and, if conjoined with that 
Political freedom and activity that the Engliſh 
enjoy, could not fail to produce the moſt falu- 
tary eſſecis on ſociety, by repreſſing thoſe ex- 
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ceſſes into which — 


1 inst fonentiat — FEI 

whoſe conſtitution of civil government. is ſo 
much more favourable to that liberty of the 
ſubjet which reſults from equality of power, 
ſhould have adopted a ſyſtem of church-govern- 
ment fo natutally calculated for the purpoſes of 
ſtitutions-in general favour too much of deſpo- 
tiſm, ſhould have adopted a fyſtem of church- 
government, the beſt adapted to the nature of 
a free ſtate that human wiſdom has been able 
toinvent ? | | 


I nave purpolily avaided ti this time, foy- 
of Scotland, about which you are fo anzious 
to be informed ; becauſe I foreſee, that till _ 

ſome plan is adopted to mitigate thoſe- evils i 
land, and to beftow upon them riches and aQi- 
muſt be poor and inconſiderable; and becauſe 
I am ſenfible; that if ever theſe beneficent pur- 
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quantitics of 
the fineſt kinds of fiſh, which aro 


ſuffered almoſt 
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| Woop, 2 n ſo 
dear, and the people are in | general fo poor, 
that it muſt be long, if they are left to them- 
ſelves, before they can be able to obtain theſe 
conveniencies. But from the experiments that 
have already been made, there can be no room. 
to doubt, that if merchants from other places 
which'the fiſh might be cafily carried at night, 
or when it rained, they might carry on a very 
gainful trade; either by purchaſing the fiſh 
when freſh caught, from the .native fiſhermen 
of the place; or by keeping veſſels themſelves 
for catching them; or by both,—which ſeems 
to be the moſt eligible plan. The women, and 


the rocks, and look after them. This is an ob- 


been ſo long unattended to, from the general 
want of ſtock among the adventurers of this 
dies eben in 
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poor people of the country, could be hired 


vieus-fource of wealth, which could only have 
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ges they poſſeſs as far as their flender means 


- 


will admit of, they ought to be freed from eve- 
Plaints in the Appendix, N. IL MI. and TV. are 


Mb 


| Wavy pernicious in the infancy of any art. _ 
On theſe occaſions men, with a trembling dread, —_ 
dom. If fome ſhould accidentally go wrong, —_— 
ain. It is only after a manufaQture is entire- | 
profecuting it with the greateſt ceeonomy has 
that regulations, approved of by the moſt ſen- 
able perſons engaged in the buſineſs, may with ; 
lafety be adopted. And even then, a judicious | 
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| man will chuſe to make but few regulations, 
and be careful that theſe few are not liable to 
be abuſed by thoſe who are entruſied with the 


power of enforcing them. It is in general ſafer 


oon abi, than to faubjet him to the con- 
troul of another, who is not ſo nearly intereſt- 


cd in the ſucceſs of the undertaking. Nothing, 


therefore, relating to theſe regulations, ought 


to be diſcretionary. The rules ought to be 
clear, and accurately defined, fo as that any 
man of ordinary underſtanding can know with 
perſect certainty on every occaſion, whether he 
has tranſgrefſed the regulations or not. In 
every caſe where the nature of the thing does 
not admit of this preciſion, the liberty of the 
c 
no reſtraint. 


| 6 think thee tanks mer: by rems- 

lated, like a watch, by their decrees ; and 
who are; perſuaded, that all would run into 
confofton were. their hand to be ſlackened for a 
moment, will no doubt condemn theſe princi- 


ſuch as have attended to the nature 
of man, and the circumſtances which regulate 


his actions, will not be diſpoſed to doubt the 


6 if 1 
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to entruſt a man with the management of his 
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nay venture 2 new phigſs,—put me in mind 
of a man who was croſſimg a ferry in a windy 


ſide, fo as to make him afraid it would be im- 
3 the boat, and 
toaflifthim:—but when the failors laughed at 
him for his folly, he was at length ſo much 
entaged at them, that he withdrew in a buff, 
—ſaying, Fell, well, Jet ber go to the bottom, 
and ſee if you will Jaugh then ; firmly convinc- 
cd that the veſſel would be immediately over- 
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— 
portamce, and would be conſidered as very 
great national benefits by any other people, 
they are ſo inconſfiderable in compariſon of 
what the herring-fiſhery might be upon the 
ſhores of Scotland and its iſles, were it pro- 
perly attended to, as to make them be in a 
great meaſure overlooked by political writers 
ment es : * 
I 3 | — 


rin 


day, when the boat heeled very much to one | 
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aue and defence, as any other part of the Britiſh 
dominions ; and be the envy of all furrgund- 
ing nations. But till ſome plan is adopted for 
accompliſhing the fort purpoſe, every attempt 


that ſhall be mate to effect the /aft, muſt prove 
nearly of as little fignificance as 2 that 
have been already adopted. 


Tu great point wanted to give flability to 
the Britich berring-fiſhery, is to diminiſh the 
cxpence incurred by thoſe who engage in it. 
er till that thall be accompliſhed Go far 
as to bring the Britiſh herrings cheaper to a fo- 
reign market than thoſe of Holland can be af. | 
. 


engaged in it the: certainty of -redping for | 
themſelves, and not earning for another, the 
whale [profits that thai be derived. from that 


"4 lators in their attempts to eſtabliſh the herring- 
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e ee in amn the 
—— is confirmed by the experi- 
ence of all nations, ancient and modern, ſeems 
to have been entirely overlooked by our legiſ- 


fiſhery ; in conſequence of which their efforts, 
to have produced hardly any beneficial cfieQ. 
— — And by adhering to this political axiom 
have many natural impediments to furmount 


that we have not, do till continue to carry on 


a ſucceſsful fiſhery upon our very coaſt, and 
underſell us in foreign markets by the fiſh 
I 
our own harbors. 


Aenne en een times 
enacted in Great Britain with regard to this 
grand fiſhery, ſeem to have been framed di- 
redly in oppoſitian to this axiom. And I have 
po heſitation in ſaying, that a Dutchman who 
| ſhould read theſe laws, would be perſpety ſa- 
tiaficd, that if they were entitled, acts for di- 
courgging, inſtead of encauraging, the herring- 
v fiſhery, 
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fiſhery, the title would correſpond much more 
perfedtly with the laws themſelves than it does 
u — .. 

— 


* By the 23d George II. cap. 24. r 
ed, for twenty-one years, at London, under the name of 


ed to raiſe and to employ in the Britiſh herring and white 


cod fiſhery, any ſum not exceeding 500, ooot.; for which 
ſum, or whatever part of it they could ſhow was actually 


applied for that purpoſe, they were to receive each year 3]. 
per cent. for fourteen years; and were beſides to receive 


30s. per ton fer u for every veſſel employed in that 


fiſhing, on the following conditions, viz.  - 

Every veſſel intitled to the bounty, was to be a decked 
veſſel built in Great Britain, after the af commenced, on 
for the herring-fiſhery, and nothing elſe, to be 
ed for no other purpoſe whatever. 

Such veſſel ſhall proceed each year from ſome port of 
Great Britaio, (this to be atteſted by cuſtombouſe-officers, 

Braſſey Sound in Shetland at the ge- 
Fune, and ſhall con- 


 tinue following and fiſhing among 


hay cvs TIER 9 the 12 Gn of Veg 4 7 
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. eee 
and ſhall continue fiſhing among the ſhoals of herring 28 
Se 


buſhels of ſalt for every ton ſuch veſſel is capable of hold- 
ing, which falt ſhall be barreled up in new barrels, and as 


many more new hacrels, 2 
— Ad 


The Society of the free Britiſh Fiſhery, who were jmpower- 


| — — 
utars moment, ' was ſettled by the 11th 
ge HI. cap. 31. (which is fill in force), on the fol- 


A boynty of 30s. per ton is allowed to every veſſel 
to do tons burden, that ſhall be CL 
,—Provided as follows. 


That ſuch veſſel be « decked veſſel, | in Britain, 
r January 1760, out * 
veſſels *f ſhall proceeg i 
engel ſhall helong, and whexe the pyners zeßde ; and that 
* | | jhs 
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ſeveral undertakers as much as was in their 
power —iniftead of which they have endea- 


6 it, 9 


OS: 6d es ung 
from the golleQor and comptroller of the port where ſuch 


It is hard to gueſs what was meant to be the benefit reap- 
ed by theſe reſtrictions. It ſeems to be a matter of little 


conſequence to the nation, whether a veſſel ſhall ſail directly 
from that port where the owner reſides, or from any other 
port of Britain ;—but it may be a greatloſs to the owner of 
a veſſel, to bring her from a diſtant port to his own 
on ſome occaſions. » nt 

Every veſſel to contain the ſame of hands as for- 
merly ; «« and ſhall have on board at - ia bangs 4d. af 


much vezation, — The clauſe in Italics is liable to this 
objeQtion.—lt is beſides abſurd ; becauſe the difference in 
may make a variation in cuftomary quantity 
x frac on fer ol 
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ing the ſeveral undertakers with an unneceſſary 
apparatus of nets and infiruments, that they 
_ can hardly ever have occaſion to employ. He 
would fay,—that if they had really aimed at 
diminiſhing this expence, inſtead of confining 
the premium to thoſe only who were rich, and 
capable of - forming” great equipments; by 

_ which circumſtance the poor, who muſt of ne- 

32 


mae cr Obes in A en and Kirkwell in 
Orlkuy. The veel to be at one or other of theſe places 
of rendezvous © on or before the iwenty-fecond day of 
Fune each year, to continue fiſhing till the twelfth of Od. 
ber z ſhall be at one or the other of theſe places on or 
before the fr f# day of Ofeber, and continue fiſhing till the 


cleventh of January following.” 
| Whether the great latieude given by this a& for the 
N. as 2 


will be beneficial or not, is perhaps a little doubtful. The 
herrings begin to appear firſt upon the coaſts of, Shetland in 
the month of June, and advance flowly ſouthward, fo 2s 
to reach Y armouth in apy conſiderable quantities about the 
. end of September, or beginning of October ; and are ra- 
ther leſs froward in advancing upon the weſt coaſt —lt ap- 
pears, therefore, to have been a judicious regulation in 


| the fiſt at the making Basten ſound in Shetlatid the place 


of general rendezvous in June. Perhaps this might have 
been with propriety alſo extended to Kirkwall in Orkney ; 
but rr 
farther ſouthward before the month of 
to fail from Yarmouth, * 


might require a fortnight 
or Liverpool, in the month of June, before they could 
reach the place where a ſingle herring is to be ſeen. 
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if the Engliſh had been jealous left the Scots 


dect Ih 15 * A of any 5 > diate benefit | 


method of beſtowing a premium that ſhould 
have extended its influence to the meaneſt in- 
dividual, in proportion to his induftry —He 
would ſay, that if the ſucceſs of the fiſhery 
had been the principal object aimed at, rather 
than the enriching ſome powerful undertakers, 
the premium ought not to have been ſo conſi- 
derable as to indemnify theſe for almoſt their 
whole adventure, without any induſtry on 
their part, and to extend equally to the idle as 
the induſtrious ; but ſhould have been in it- 
ſelf more moderate, and ſo contrived as to en- 
creaſe with the induſtry and ſkill of the refpec- 


tive undertakers. In ſhort, he would fay, that 


might at ſome time or other engage in the her- 
ral advantages be enabled to outrival the 
Dutch in this branch of commerce, which they - 
wiſhed to prevent ; and had they been afraid 
to avow this deſign openly, but  refolved to 
eſſect it by an underhand round-about way, 
they could not have fallen upon a plan more 
they have adopted; becauſe it eſſectually ex- 
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only perſons that, from local fituation, and 
it puts it out of the power of enterpriſing in- 
avid Is from di iniſhit their pen of 
Sr — 44/g 
that deiciency by ingenuity and induſtry, 
them or not. f 


Tux conſequence of theſe laws has been 
nearly in fact what might have been expected 
from the foregoing reaſons. . In hopes of ob- 
taining the bounty, many veſſels are annually 
fitted out by rich individuals in England or 
elſewhere, which meet at the general rendez- 
vous at the proper ſeaſon, and make a great 
figure - annually in a news-paper. Theſe are 
commanded by men in general, who- have no 
other intereſt in the adventure, than to dra 


vation of the nets, and other enpenſi ve 


their pay for the time ; and age navigated by = 
perſons who know no more about fiſhing, than 
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fiation, which they are obliged to do for a 
certain time to intitle them to the premium. 


perſe the ſhoals of fh wherever they 


meet them ; and, nat content with this in the 


gp, to the. great annoyance of the induſtrious 
ſome. meaſure to deſert an employment that 


- Nov, who have no acceſs to know of theſe 
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count; but as you muſt ſometimes have an 
opportunity of meeting with men who are na- 
tives of the Weſt Highlands or iſles, who arc 
ſometimes: upon the ſpot, ſo as toknow the 
truth, and they will fatiefy you, upon en- 


not long be continued: for, in 
oft the bounty, ſuch numbers of ſhips are fit- 


ted out, as puts ĩt out of the power of the | 
— commiſſioners of the cuſtoms to pay the pre- 
miums punQually ; which occaſions ſome lit- 


tle embarraſſment to theſe idle adventurers *: 


2 | 


| beneficial conſequences, it 16 he fad tae 
the matter will come under the confideration 
of parliament ere loug and it is to be 


theſe countries, would, like other.fice ſab- 


jects of the realm, petition parliament for re- 
lief in this reſpect, and be at pains to authen- 


ticate ſuch fed as might lead the legiſlature 
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me newspapers, will be ſurpriſed at this ac- | 


SI 


above account. But there is ſome reaſon to 
hope, that this ſpeties of idle induſtry will 
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to form a right — regard to this 
— 5 


35" 


f 


| r 
in that auguſt aſſembly, I make no doubt but 
that ſhall be liable to fewer objections than 


any thing that I could propoſe. In the mean 
time I may be allowed to faggeſt, that a ſmall 


bounty upon every barrel of herrings properly 
cured in the fame manner as is given for 
ſalmon, would promiſe to produce a much 
more beneficial effect than the preſent method 
of beſfiawing the premium : for in that caſe 
every man who was able to bear a ſhare in fit- 
ting out the ſmalleſt boat, could be benefited 
y it, and would likewiſe have a chance to 

be rewarded to the degree of his 
fall and induſtry ; the hope of which reward 
IEG tn gent HE to the ue... 
— EIS 


Au if, as an encouragement to the fitting 
out larger veſſela, a moderate premium ſhould: 
be allowed for every veſſel at fo much per ton 
above a certain bulk, fitted out for that pur- 
rs — 
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without limiting them as to nets, & Þ can 
fee no harm that would refult from it 


| theſe ede being ordered to keep-in the ſea, 
may be better ͤ ˙ . 


engage in it with all the eagerneſs that their 
circunflances would admit of And in that 


caſe there is no room to fear, but that the 


| money gained by lucky adventurers wanld be 
wholly applied to the augmenting their boats, 
neſs, and extend their trade ; till at length, 


which at preſent cnables them to diminiſh 
conſiderably the expence of their equipments. 
of herrings to the Dutch, while the prices to 


1 
- Our 
. 
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our own people would be gradually diminiſh- 
ing. as their ſkill and abilities cncreaſed. 
Thus in a ſhort time would we be able todrive 
the Dutch out of every market, even without 
the aſſiſtance of the debenture; which might 
be gradually diminiſhed, as the circumſtances 
of the caſe would admit — — 5 
— 11 ah 


a lid bo. 


n 
. as ſoon as he is 
certain that the he derives from thence 
will be em for his on cmolument. 


Aud we may be always certain, that where- 


operates moſt ea. though unſcen 2 
which we ought to exert curſcivis to diſcover | 
inftead of blaming the people for obſtinacy r 
ſtupidity,—or trying to drive them forward by 
compulſatory laws, and reflyitive ordinances. 
Yor, II. Aa I” 
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| Ty fuch a plan of legiſlation ſhould ever be 
adopted, its ſalutary influcnecs would be great- 
ly accelezated if the efforts of the fiſhermen 
were: fupported by that of merchants, who 
ſhould come to purchaſe the fiſh upon the 
ſpot, and cure them for their own behoof ; 
which would form a lucrative branch of trade, 
that would ſoon allume competitors in it *, to 


+ Lam informed that a plan of this ſort is alreadyadopt- 

| ed on the Weſt. coaſt of Roſsſhire, where 2 company of 
merchants from Liverpool have eſtabliſhed a manufacture 

of red-herrings, and have contradted to buy all the herrnngs 

* 
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nne 


of ation, and who, when there, is at a di- 
ſtance from his own coaſt, is under an abſo- 
late neceſſity of carrying caſts ani ſudt, and a 
number of hands, on board every veſlel, not 
. 
and curing them apon the ſpot —He nruſt alſo 


have pretty large veſſels to enable him to re- 


main a conſiderable time upon his flation, ſo 
as not to be obliged to leave” the ſhoal too 
ſoom, and thus loſe the advantage of a her- 
ring-lhery. All theſe particulars ſcem to 
have been conſidered as necefliry to the fac- 
ceſs of our herring-fiſhery by the legiſlature in 
framing the preceding acts: yet nothing is 
more certain, than that when the fiſh come 
into the very bays and haveiis of our 
country, large veſſels are altogether unneceſ- 
ſary, and therefore an incumbrance. And 
where the boats can come on flivre in the 
nioraing *, as cafily as they could retire to the 
veſſel to which they belonged, —it is not ne- 


ceſſury either to carry caſks or falt to ſea,—or 


people for curing them ; all of which offices 


ean be better and more frugally performed on 
22 who would be bafed at that 
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where ſtores of caſks and ſalt might always be 
kept in readineſs to Ie as 
A * 


Nod ee this methed- of fiſhing tend to 
ſuperſede the uſe, or interrupt the trade of the 
vent gers, as they are called hy the Dutch. 


Theſe; vent err are a ſmall light kind of 


——— purpoſe for ſailing quickly, 
as tenders among the fiſhing-veſlels at 

— Cega. to carry the firſt 
caught fiſh as carly to market as poſſible, when 
they always ſell at a great price. If veſſels of 


as ſoon as. caught by cruiſing along the Britiſh 
can/do among the Dutch buſſes. For, as theſe 


adventurers. could always afford to give a 


could afterwards. draw for them, they would 
be very ready to hang out ſignals agreed upon, 
denoting, the quantity of berrings they bad 
on hand ateyery place at any one time, and 
be ready. to put off their boats with them 
where neceſſary, by a ſignal from the yagger ; 


fo. that by cruiſing within fight of the coaſt, 


all the caught fiſh could be picked up with 


A PRACTICE 


rere, they might as conveniently buy the fiſh 
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would be obliged to learn the nicer 
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A rnacTiICs ſomewbat fimilar to this 
ptevails with regard to the - commerce of 
falmon on the coaſt of Scotland In the be- 
ginning of the fiſhing-ſcaſon, this kind of fiſh 
gives a great price in London, ſo that the fiſh- 
mongers there employ a kind of ſwift- failing 
veſſels called /macks, to bring them as quickly 
to market as poſſible. - The ſalmon intended 
ſmall kitts, as ſoon. ee taken ; and/ the fnacks 
ſucceed. one another, running from north to 
ſouth along the coaſt, and taking up on their 


paſſage all the boiled fiſh that are ready; and 


where they are ſold to very good account. 


Ty thenitſhould become a buſineſs for mer- | 
chants to buy the fiſh when freſh cavght from 


lay them up in ſlores for exportation, or any 
other uſe, the fiſhermen would be neceſ- 
ſarily freed of all the expence that would be 


required in. providing caſks and falt, —nor 


operation 
of cpring, them: —from which circumſtances 
they would be at liberty to exert themſelves to 
the utmoſt of their power in their own calling, 
without taking any concern about other mat- 
ters, 


ters, which does not ſo naturally belong to 
their buſineſs Thus each party would move 
in his own ſphere with pleaſure and profit, 
and mutually contribute to the good of -the 


Anzorars circumſtance that might tend to 
advance the Britiſh herring-fiſhery, would be 
way of curing them than any that are prac- 
tiſed at preſent. It is reported, that the pre- 
ſent method of curing herrings in Holland was 
diſcovered about the year 1 399 by one Wil 
kam Bucketz, or Buchelen, a native of Bier 
Uliet, whoſe name became fo famous on that 
account, and his memory fo much revered by 
his countrymen, that the Emperor Charles V. 
wanting to conciliate the gaod-will of his 
Flemiſh tnbjeds, could not think of a more 
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in this as in any other uſcful art. 


Ir ſeems indeed a little extraordinary, that 
a country which depends fo much upon its 
naval ftrength as. Great Britain, and whoſe 
ſailors therefore ought to have claimed a prin- 
cipal ſhare of her concern, —ſhould have made 


ſo few improvements in the important art of 


wholeſome. Our philoſophers have made 
great diſcoveries as to the antiſeptic power, and 


might be employed, either alone, or mixed 
derives from common Yet the practice 
of curing almoſt all kinds of fleſh, and of every 
ſort of fiſh that I know, cxcept pickled ſal- 
be very univerſally followed. Herrings in par- 
ticular are fo overpowered with falt, as to be- 
kind of people, and fold on that account 
at a very low rate In the preſent 


curing them, I know of nomarket to which 
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the Weſt Indies, where they are purchaſed for 
the negroes ; — who, poor creatures, being 
allowed no other kind of falt, prize them 
their brine as a delicious ſeaſoning to the other 
_ parts of their food. Ye who gorge on turtle 


bear the thoughts of ſeeing ſuch a e, | 


your fellow-creatures condemned to feed upon 
your luxurious defixes | 


| Yar of all the fiſh that are drawn from the 


ſea, the herring, in its original perfection. 

is perhaps the moſt delicious. And if cured 
by the help of leſs acrid antiſeptics, which 
3 


the moſt elegant preparation of this fiſh, which 
could be obtained at a moderate expence — 


feds to the community ; the premium to be 
determined by a jury of London aldermen, 
e 


ſhould 


might be attended with the moſt beneficial ef- 
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titor to be at liberty to ſuggeſt what he thought 


the moſt elegant way of dreſſing the fiſh cur- 


ed his own way; and the jury to be at liberty 
to cauſe their own cooks to dreſs every fort in 
as great a variety of ways as. they ſhould en- 


* 
5 
. 


I s8aLL finiſh theſe obſervations with a few 


the manufaQtures of one country ſhift to apother ; and 
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conveniently for the Scots adventurers than 
_any others of Britain, and which has there 
been ſeveral times attempted with as little 
ſacceſs as in other parts of the iſland, That 
this want of facceſs in the Britiſh ad ventu- 
rers to the notthern ſeas, muſt be owing to 
ſome deſect in the manner of conducting the 
operations in Britain, cannot admit of a 
doubt, —ſccing the Dutch are able to carry on 
a ſucceſsful filhing in the Greenland ſeas 
without any national encouragement, while 
thoſe in Britain find it a lofing trade, although 


they receive ſuch a bounty, as is alone nearly 
ſufficient to pay the whole expence of the en- 


Ir js an obſervation that muſt have occur- 
red to you before this time, that few under- 
takings have been much forwarded by high 
bounties —Thoſe of the herring and whale 
fiſheries are firiking proofs of this. But that 
it is not the bounties themſelves that occa- 
fion this retardment, but ſame injudicious ar- 
— ears * 
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thats |benintios, n den be Ads 
No one will deny, but that a bounty of fo 
much per ton upon every ſhip. fitted ont for 
the Greenland fiſhery in Holland, would ra- 
ther enereaſe than diminiſh their profits an 
that fiſhing ;—we muſt therefore enquire bow 
it comes to produgs this eſſact in Britain. 


Taz firt circumſtance that here preſents 
itſelf, is, that before the Britiſh parkament 
refalves to grant a high haunty for encouraging 
any new. branch of commerce, the attention of 
the nation has, in ſome way or ather, been 
tional benefits that are expocted to accrue from 
it: and the imagination of the multitade is 
buoyed up to the higheſt pitch with the hopes 
of private advantage that will reſult to jndivi- 
dyals by cngaging in it.. Hence innumerable 
ſocieties ftart up in every corner, the members 
of which ſubſcribe certain ſums to be uplifted 
e ee 
eng the adi 2 


1 
chants arc formed by perſons who know no: 
thivg about .merchandiſe; and the . manager 
ment oſ the funds of this many headed body is 
vſuply intrufted to ſome perſon a 
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ſtands his own intereſt better than the greateſt 
part of the members, and who acts in ſuch a 
way as to forward that intereſt without the 


well or ill managed, fo as that they have but a 
fair and plauſible appearance. 


WII the generality of the perſons who en- 
ter themſelves as members of ſuch ſocieties, are 
men of fortune, who venture only a ſmall part 
of their flock, about the ſucceſs of which they 


well before they do fo, in what manner 
' may make the lob of their ſmall ſhare 
— or has a near friend, in whole 
ſucceſs be is involved, — a baker, — another 
is a' biewer,—a third a ſmith,—a fourth a 
carpenter,—a fifth a ropemaker,—and fo on; 
ben contracts come to be made for the 
company, the buſineſs ufually comes in the way 
of thoſe who have moſt friends in the direQion 
at the time——Henes all articles, inflead of 
being bought the beſt-cheap, arc uſually fur- 
niſhed at a very advanced price und of the 
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very worſt quality. One man winks at one 
particular, in order that another may wink at 
another; ſo that the funds of the ſociety are 
ſquandered away with an extravagant profuſion, 
which the profits of the moſt gainſul trade 
would not be ſufficient to replace; and at the 
ſame time, from colluſion, and other prac- 
tices of that kind, accounts are made out fo 
plauſible, as to afford no room for. a man who 
only ſpends an hour or two upon them in a year, 
to be able to perceive he ſmalleſt deficiency. 


I po not ſay that theſe things have always hap- 
pened, but I fay that this is what may be natu- 
rally expected to take place in theſe circumſtan- 
ces, according to the common run of human 
affairs. And this may in part account for the 
failure of thoſe great national undertakings, 
which, according to the common proverb, by 
becoming too general, What is the buſineſs of 
every body, is neglefted, as being the buſineſs of 
nobody ; ſo that no good need 2 
acerne from: them. 
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Bor to come to the, whale-fiſhing buſnefs | 
in particular: The legiſlature here, as in moſt. 
caſes. by forming in their own mind an idea of 
the many benefits that would reſult to the in- 
dividual 
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mumity at large, from employing large veſſels 
ums to'thoſs only of great burden; from 


which tegulation las reſuhted many very un- 
— "_ ' 


te tht place; r 
wholly anacquainted with the nature of the 
ceſſary for it; and as they foreſaw that the 
expence of equipping and nivvigating a very 
large veſſel would not be fo great in proportion to 
hertonnape,as that of one of a ſmaller ſize, while 
the bounty could be claimed in proportion to 
the tonnage, it became a fundamental axiom 
among them, that the larger their veſſels were, 
the greater would be their profits They were 
therefore in all caſes built as large as circum 
fiances would admit of But theſe vellth, by 
being too large for being commodioally employ- 
2 the common coaſting- trade of the covn- 
were obliged to be laid up for three fourths 
o the year, ns den) and eee Ack to 
ET. | 


* vin; To veſſelvof 200 tons burden or upwards. 
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In the ſecond place, by drawing too much 
water for many of the harbours to which they 
belonged, they could neither get out nor in to 


theſe but at the higheſt ſpring-tides ; and if the 
wind proved unfavourable at that time, they 
were even then unable to get out; from which 
circumſtance ſeveral veſſels have loſt their voy- 
age, to the great loſs of the company: and if 
they returned at an improper time, by being 
obliged to lic upon the coaſt till a ſpring-tide 
came, they were in danger of receiving damage 
5 the wind ſhifted to an improper point; from 
which circumftance ſeveral of them have been 
driven on ſhore and wrecked, to the fill greater 
— 


** in the third place, theſe lang: w 
even when they get to their place of deſtination 


fitted out at he fame- eapence; as a little at- 


tention to the ſubjeft will, I hops, ſoon f 
you... | 


— to be in danger of being carried 
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clpecially the New-England fiſhers, the maſt 
expert and dextrous at preſent an the globe, are 
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Fon theſe reaſons it would ſeem that our le- 
ly of a very great burden, have directed the 
 whale-fiſhing into an improper channel, which 
muſt have greatly diminiſhed the profits of the 
ſeveral adventurers. 


covered, and is in ſome meaſure comrefted by 
the flatute 15th George III. cap. 31. which ex- 
tons burden, and grants a bounty for no more 1 
than four hundred tons for any one veſſel, of ii 
whatever fize above: that ſhe may be. This | 

Vor. II. BD judicious 
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occaſions. 


be thrown upon the oppoſite party. Thus 


morials and mutual complaints, in lieu of the 


money that ought to fill their coffers *®. In 
ſenſe can ever hope to ſee any mercantile en- 


4 
1 

d | 
| 

1 

a } 


ceſs of the fiſhery, hoping that the blame may 
theſe circumftances, what man of common 
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l f 
© # 


fel, from the time of her failing till ſhe return, 
ſhall have been in no harbour, unleſs put in 
to it by fires of weather, or to refit, or buy 
neceſſaries, where ſhe is to remain no longer 


than abſolutely neceffary, and to take on 
board no goods whatever, 2 


* By the laſt quoted law, which is ſtill in force, che boun- 
ty before Chriſtmas 1776 was: 403. per tan. —Pran Chriſt- 
mas 1776 to 1781, it is 30s. per ton; and from 1781 to 
1786, when the a& expires, it is only 20s. per ton. Fcan 
perceive no good reaſon for diminithing the bounty fo ſud- 
) 
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other deſign or view of profit j theſe cir- 
cumſtances to be verified by the oath of the 
maſter, and any part of the ſhip's company, if 
thought neceſſary but if it ſhall be dif- 
In all the laws hitherto enacted in Britain for granting 
2 bounty on veſſels employed in any kind of fiſhings, the 


legiſlature ſeems to have been extremely folicitous to pre- 


vent any perſon from claiming the bounty, unleſs they 
were provided with every thing that could be thought ne- 
ceſſary for carrying on theſe fiſheries in every poſſible fitu- 
atios of things; and hence they have been at great pains 
to preſcribe the number of nets, lines, falt, caſks, men, 
proviſions, &c. to be on. board of every ſuch veſſel before 
it could be entitled to the bounty ; and alſo to regulate the 
ports from which they are to fail, and many other particu- 
lars, which ſeem quite unneceſſary, as they only operate 
like ſo many clogs to retard the buſineſs they ſeem evidently 
intended to encourage, and to enhance the price of the 


articles that they ought to diminiſh. 


The deſign of a bounty in all cafes of this fort ought to 

be to encourage inexperienced adventurers to engage in a 

branch of buſineſs with which they are unacquaint- 

ed ; but which it is ſuppoſed might be carried on without 

the bounty, with profit, as ſoon as it came to be fully un- 
derſtood, and the buſineſs conducted with cxconomy. 

If that bounty, therefore, is not ſo high as to be alone 


| ſufficient to defray the expence of the equipment, and thus 


to tempt a man to fit out a veſſel merely with a view to ob- 
tain the bounty, without attending at all to the buſineſs, 


there ſeems to be no reaſon to fear that any perſon would 


ſend a veſſel a voyage of this fort, without an apparatus 
proper for the purpoſe ; as they muſt otherwiſe inevitably 
be loſers by the buſineſs, and therefore quickly give it 
over ; ſo that in this caſe there would be no neceſſity for 


ide a proper apparatus, or give over | 

\ if be is left at liberty to chuſe for himſelf, be will 

„ make choice of that apparatus that will effect the 
required at the ſmallef# poſſible expence—lnge- 


—_ TT N This ſurely is, or ought to | 


whatever. 
a ſelf-evident truth, 
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veſſels otherwiſe, would naturally turn their 
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the maſter in ſuch caſes to be impriſoncd till 
theſe damages ſhall be recovered, without a 


poſſibility of obtaining his liberty, and to be 
ever afterwards liable to the owners in the 


whole ſums forfeited by them, unleſs he adted 


by their orders. It is reaſonable, that where 


the conditions may be ſo cafily: complied with, 


the national bounty ſhould not. be miſapplied ; 


and therefore ſuch high penalties ought to be 
cxafied For the ſecurity of owners, who 


might thus be rained without any blame on 
their part, by the duplicity or malevolence of 


the maſter, it is highly neceſſary that he 


| ' ſhould in all caſes be involved in their ruin. 


on that head. 


Wars ſuch alaw — . 
mates, owners of ſhips, m times of dead 
trade, when little profit could be made of their 


would find, that they could, almoſt without 
any expence, make a voyage to theſe ſeas; as 
the whole of that: and if any of thoſe ſhould 
prove ſucceſsful, which could hardly- fail to 
by ths 628 where the maſter was part-owner 
of 
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of the veſſel, it would excourige others 10 try 
their fortune. in the | fame way, when they 
wete in the leaſt at a loſs how to find cmploy- 


Is this mannet the fiſhing would begin, ra- 
ther as a by-job, to keep private perſons from 
being idle, than from being conſidered as a 
ſerious trade But no ſboner would they find 
that profit was tcaped from it, than it would 
become a ſerious odject with trading people of 
ſome capital and enterpriſe, by whom alone it 
324 


No fence wands one or two merchants en: 
gage in this buſineſs as a ſerious object of trade, 
and fit out a finall fleet to ac in concert with 
ohe another, than their extraordinary ſucceſs 
would not only induce themſelves to extend 
that branch of trade as far as they could, but 


would alfo teach private independent adven- 


turers, that if they hoped iq reap the full pro- 
fit from that trade which might be drawn from 
it, they müſt alſo aſſociate with one another, 
fo as to make their feveral veſitls at in con- 


gert with one another alſo. = 


hes. coi ati eels ado a2 
> mne. 
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in to. ſhare. in their profits, alike with all the 


veſiels of the fleet ſhould be determined; every 
perſons fo aſſocĩat - 


— found by all theſe adven- 
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act limited ſum for the voyage, or per month, 
which ſhould be the fame in all caſes, what- 
ever were the ſucceſs of the voyage, it would 
bemuch more'for their intereſt to contrive to 
make the amount of the emoluments of the 
7 he board depend upon the ſucceſs of 

the filhing, rifing or falling with the profits of 
the owners. At the beginning it would be ne- 
to allow them fixed wages, to enſure 
them of ſomething in caſe of a total want of ſuc- 
ceſs, without which they would not be pre- 
vailed with to go; — but, over and above 


that, it would be neceſſary to give certain pro- 


the amount of the ſeveral ſams to the 
of the ſtation that they occupied in 
the ſhip —Befides that, there ought to be a good 
premium allowed to the perſon on board of 
ſuch a ſhip who firſt diſcovered any whale that 
ſhould be killed; — another premium to the 
man who ſhould ſtrike ber with a harpoon ; 
and fo on for every other important piece of ſer- 
viee that required more than ordinary diligence, 

intrepidity, or labour. In this way every per- 


drama 
moted 
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moted by his diligence and ſkill, as well as by 


crew, and would therefore be anxious to ſe- 
cure the beft hands he could ——Thoſe under 
his alacrity and diligence, contributed alſo to 
the benefit of all his ſhip's company ; ſuch a 
one would therefore be moſt prized by the ſail- 
ployers.—Skill and good behaviour would thus 
become in all parties the only certain method 


of obtaining high profit ; —and this would ne- 


ceſlarily make the ſeveral perſons concerned 
become maſters of their bufineſ and afliduous 
in the diſcharge of their employment, which 
are the only poſſible means of ſecuring to this 


1 


Tura can be no doubt but that Britain by 
= plan of conduct ſimilar to this, would in time 
come to carry on the whale-fiſhery with as 


decided advantage over all other nations in this 
fiſhing, 
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fiſhing; would be to unite it with that of the 
to- promate, the intereſts of one another in the 
happicſt manner that could be imagined, = 


played for a few months in the voyage to Green- 
und; and as this happens to be at the buſieſt 
ſeaſon for the coaſting-trade, the perſons fo 
employed are in ſome meaſure thrown. out of 
buſineſs for the remaining part of the ſeaſon ; 
much higher wages than would be neceſſary, 
were they to be kept in conſtant employment 
during the whole ſcaſon. 


IasTzAap, therefore, of laying theſe com- 
modious veſſels up in the harbour to rot, as 
"they do at preſent, let us ſuppoſe that they un- 
laded their blubber, &c. put aſhore the apps- 
ratus of the Greenland fiſhery with the utmoſt 
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mugs the places of rendezvous: before 
the 22d of June; but they would have no dif- 
1 of Oftober, and of thus being entitled to 
claim —— 


W Wa the time of 
rendezvous preciſely to two particular days 
only, I can fee no inconvenience that would 
reſult from allowing a Ap 1e enter to 
the fiſhing at any intermediate day between 
the aad of June and rt of -Oftaber each 
SOV CO CAGES 
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to be ready-by the time the veſſel returned) 
proceed direfly to Portugal, Spain, or the 
Straits, to diſpoſe of it. From whence they 
could return with their loading juſt in time to 


| take in their ſtores, and proceed again on their 


E > Sn 
higheſt degree, and breed up an -amazing 
number of hardy ſeamen, who would be 
ready to carry the Britiſh thunder round 


might require it, and make our little ſpot the 
envy, the aſtoniſhment, and the terror of all 


WovL» to God the could thys acquire | 
power without ambition ; and that, content- 
ed with her own territories, and with avail- 
ing herſelf to the utmoſt of her own internal 
advantages, ſhe ſhould neither covet the 
dominions of another, nor endeavour to 
cramp their trade by unjuſt reftriftions, or 


to diſturb their quiet by unneceſſary exerti- 
ons of power. Then would ſhe be beloved 


Ce in 


much as poſſible of the 
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pound weight of ſilver, or twelve ounces Tua weight, 


from time to time altered; fo that, at different 


mentioned in former times. By the induſtry of the 
ingenious Meff. Loundes and Fleetwood, the follow- 
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APPENDIX 
NUMBER FIRST. 


As the ancient monies in Great Britain have been 
mentioned ſeveral times in the. foregoing letters, 
that the reader may be enabled, at one view, to per- 
deive the value of them at any particular period, the 
following tables are ſubjoined. . 


IT deſerves to be noted, that when the monies of 
pellations, a pound of money contained literally a 


of the uſual alloy. This flandard, however, was 


periods, the fame nominal fum contained very differ- 
ent quantities of filver ; which occaſions many haſty 
readers to form very inadequate ideas of the real or 
comparative value of any commodity that may be 


ing table, of the ſeveral variations that have taken 
place in the coins of England, have been collected; 
and we are indebted to the very ingenious Mr. Rud- 
diman for that of the Scots coins. | 


Ce a TABLE 
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TaSLEB L * 


Sus wind :nto how many pounds, ſhillings, and pence, 
a pound weight of filver hath been coined at various 
ods, with the proportion of alloy that it contained. 


In ScoTLanD. 


388 


In EncLianD. _— 

A.D 2 

bo k 

i 2 

Edw. III. _ 

Henry V.- 91 

Henry Vill 2 

Henry VIII. 13 

Henry VIII 391 

H 

381 

371 

Since which it hath continued the 1639 121 

ſame both as to weight and fine-? 51 
nels. - 2 

21 

— 5 41 

TY 
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390 OBSERVATIONS ON app. 
preſs the value of a pound of money at each period 
that any alteration took place, in Sterling money at 
preſent ; but have alſo marked the grains of pure ſilver 
contained in ſuch pound of money at each period, that 
the reader may be enabled, with little trouble, to con- 
vert any fum that may be mentioned at any period of 
e which 


the following table. 
"TABLE BE. 


| SHEWING the number of grains of pure lilver contai in 
from one farthing to a thouſand pounds Sterling, | 


a 5 Grains. 


6874-83890g6 


55 


95 


$ 


530 aw owe ws » Bf 


1 


25 
8989 


72 
12 


44 $4 „ „ „%„%5ͤ„ „% „ „„ „„ 
8 58883 5 0:00 01m + wh 
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7250012. 
483. 
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$339 
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1718. 09677418 
3432419354836 
5t56.129032254 
72 
8593-548387090 
10318. 258064508 
8 {+ 
12588 $19344 
17187.096774180 
34374-193548360 
51561.290322540 
85935 48380909 
171870.967741800 
343741-935483600 
3225400 
859354-538709000 
718709.6774180ca 


3+ 1 


» $8888 88380 


\ 
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Directions for the uſe of theſe Tables. 


Whengor want the value of any ſum at any parti- 
cular period, by looking at Table IL. you ſee how ma- 
ny grains of pure filver was contained in a pound of 
number of pounds ſpecified, ſhows the number of 
grains of ſilver contained in the whole fum. + Fm 

To reduce this into preſent Sterling money, look 
at Table III.; and having fubtrafted the fum next 
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$6 that wheat at that time fold for twelve pounds four ſhillings 


and eleven pence one farthing per R 
of Great Britain ; that is to fay, the four pounds = 


as much filver as would have amoynted to that ſum = 17 coined in 
our mand at prefent. =» 


lr the ſum you want to aſcertain does not conſiſt of 
an even nuinber of pounds, the ſhillings may be thus 
reduced. Divide the number of grains of which the 
pound conſiſted at that time by 20, which gives the 
number of grains in a ſhilling ; and then multiply 
Gy eo 
to obtain. * 


App. 


EXAMPLE. 


- In the year 1346 wheat ſold for two ſhillings per quarter. Now 
a that time, by Table I]. it appear, that the pound contained 


2 440 "_ 
nw ag= „ „ 6 0 


16.0 2 
16.0 


'S $ W 
L the frations go as low as pence, they may be 
reduced into grains, either by dividing the ſhilling by 


72, or the pound by 240, and then multiplying by 
2 | 


EXAMPLE. 
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EXAMPLE. | 
la the year 126g wheat fold a A. 7 4d. per . 


| 528 and30) 5528 (afumd2) 2664/24. 
6 40 8 


— — — — 


26 88.8 
24 


— 
24 
34 


9 010 71.61 


4 17 10 
eee was worth 19]. 173. tod. of our preſent money. 


| Ir old times it was cuſtomary to expres almoſt all 
great ſums by marks rather than by pounds. Where 
this occurs, the grains contained in a mark may al- 
ways be found by dividing the pound at that time by 
three and multiplying by two; a mark having been 
at all times cn two thirds of s pound, or cight 


EXAMPLE. 
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EXAMPLE 


In the year 1244, Heney HH. of Eagland found, that the Pope 
at that time drew annually out of England 60,000 marks. What 
would be the value of this in pounds Sterling at preſent ? 


r 5328 — | 
N 


L. 124,000 „ © o 255 
60,000 marks then ee eng at poem, 


Tun reader who is not much converſant in decimal 


arithmetic, may perhaps be at a loſs clearly to under- 
ſtand the above example.——Let him then be told, 
that any fam may be multiplied or divided by ten by 
adding or taking awzy one figure at the right-hand 
fide of the number Keeping this in his mind, let 
kam look into Table INE he will find oppoſite to L. 10 
the number 191 $5.096774 ; but the number 17187 
is four figures ſhort of the number 213r20000, 
which he wes in ſearch of. Remove, therefore, the 
decimal point -four figures to the right, and it be- 

/ Comes 


B VWVEERLSTE 
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cones 193850967.94 3 and the index 10, having four 
figures added to it, becomes 10000. 
Iv the fame manner the next quotient . 
the decimal point to be removed three figures to the 
right hand ; ſo that 20 now becomes 20000 ; — 
and the next number 4o, by the addition of two 
YC: 
to 124,000l. 
Ir was to enable the reader to find out 8 
ſum without multiplication, that the — — 
were carried to ſuch a depth: for by removing the 
decimal point one figure back, it comes to expreſs juſt 
ten times its former value; fo that the ſum oppoſite to 
one pound, may be made to expreſs any whole fun 
rr 
17+8.709677418 
1717.967418 
1718709678 
1718709.677418 
17187096.77418 
171870967.7418 
1718709677418 . 
17187096774-18 
171870967741.8 
_ 1718709677418. 
and in the fame manner may the Ggures 2. 3 4 &c. 
de made to expreſs any ſum beginning with either of 
theſe figures, without any farther trouble but that of 
adding as many cyphers to the right-hand fige of the 
index, as you find it neceſſary to rentove the decimal 
paint backwards... - 
Tas being premiſed, I ſhall add a few other ex. 
RN 
make this ſubject ſomewhat more familiar to him. 


ir 
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Ir is remarked by hiſtorians, that David I. of Scot- 
land endowed religious houſes during his own reign to 
the amount of 60,0001. a year. This was belides 

To aſcertain the real value of that fum, we muſt 
remember, that the pound in Scotland at that time as 
well as in England, contgined, 5328 grains of fine 
fer, therefore 


| 5328 


- men 


1 : 147 26 
$0,000 - 9M 


mee 


600 - —— 


—ů— 


ou £- 186,000 01 
he granted to the Clergy 186,000]. above what they formerly enjoyed. 
Tus whole revenues of the clergy in Scotland at 
preſent hardly amount to 60,0001. fo that this prince 
alone gaye away to upwards of thrice that amount, 
beſides what had been allotted to them formerly.— 
And if it be fuppoſed that money then was about 
three or four times the value it bears at preſent, we 
may reaſonably compute, that the revenues of the 
clergy in Scotland at that time could not be hoert of 
goo;pool. Sterings 
Ann 1269, Alexander King of Scotland refuſed to 
allow the Pope's Nuncio to come into his kingdom, 
or levy any money for the purpoſe of the Holy wars ; 
— but, of his own free gift ſent a preſent to the Pope 
of a thouſand marks for that purpoſe. 


Ar 
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Ar this time the pound of money in Scotland con- 
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. 4262.4 nin of 


by 
8 
0 
. 


' the wollen exports amounted to 729,40). 13. 2d. of our pre- 
ent money. hi Mas | * 
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lr it be ſuppoſed that the ſame weight of ſilver was 
three times the value as at preſent, the above fur 
would be equal to 2, 188, 020. 3 105d. now ; which 
will tend to ſhew that the trade of England at that 
time was not nearly ſo inſignificant as is generally 
= - ] * 

Is the year 1548 wheat ſold for 6s. ö d. per quar- 
ter ; „ 


26.66 36 
— — — 
266,66 40 
10 3 © © - 257.0 = 
— — 
8.86 40 
S501 6 7.16 36 
© 00 1 - 1.70 "2 


wheat at that time, caſt 


id. uf. of the 
of Britain. ** 


Acai, 
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Acam, in the year 1455, wheat fold at 14 per 


quarter ; but in that year the pound contained 3552 
a mcg 


= 20)3552(177.6 the grains in one ſhilling anno 1455 * 
to 171. % = 32 thillings at preſent. . 
$55 673 1 
14% % = 3 fanthings. 


52 36 as. 3 farthings preſent money. 


the quarter colt 2s. 3f. of the preſent money of Britain. 


_ I n1Gur produce many other examples to ſhew the 
utility of theſe tables ; but it is imagined theſe alrea- 
dy produced, will be fufficicat to ſhew the reader in 
1 
pole that occurs. | 


11 
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NUMBER SECOND 


14324 Hinten 
1 ls 1 1 7 1 


Hl. 11 | 
4 I HEL: ij 1 
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111141 ya 144171 
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of the three firſt-mentioned paſſions would have effi- 
cacy with qld age to remove themſebves and families to 


ſuch a diftance as the continent of America, to brave 
the will Atlantis, and expoſe a beloved wife and in- 
fant. children, to the boiſterou element, and rigorous 
inclemenq ol ſeaſons, not to mentiom the attacks of 
„ which ſometimes are to be dreaded.  [ 
1 ar laſt fixed on Oppreſſion ; which, Hydra-like, 
makes its appearance in our land under various 


. = 28 
= 
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_ ietedand 


Neal Nation mpuhenr. as 
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gencies, ſuch as fancials, feſtinils, or the I; and 
which is the ſole recruiting cordial. they have through 
the year, 2 my country cannot admit of ſtong dle 
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and that it may be exerciſed through mere wantonneſs 
of piers; r 
country, neareſt and deareſt connections, 
24 for liberty, ſo connate "with the nn 
= though it were in the wilds.of Tartary, or fo- 
reſia of Delecarlia ; for, under the the name of rank 
deſpotiſm, more arbitrary proccedings - cannot 
take place. And I wiſh the wiſe council of the nati- 
on may, at their new ſitting of parliament, check 
theſe and other ſuch abuſes of power ; or my generg] 
advice ſhall be, to the whole diſtrift, to ejope from a 
country no longer the boaſt of freedom, but the fink 
of Iicentiouſnes. | 
Iv may notions of refiraint an the condutt of revenue 
een be wrong, I beg to be ſet right, and to have 
the laws in ſuch caſes plainly depifted. I ſhall point 
out the offenders names in the. preſent caſe when de- 
fired, in erder that their conduft may be inquired 
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ennduted to the infinite prejudice of the merchant. 
ron above fifty years, matters ae deen carried 

and the views of the legiſlature in framing ſuch act 

have been fully anſyered, without fraud or finifter 
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Britain more accuracy of integrity e 


cent and fire grant beſtowed as an encouragenicnit 
the fiſherics, they, it is likely, 22 


ar, if they all deglioe it, that. the Lords of d. 
Trey. vill confider of, and. put a flop to ſuch 
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the ſame chance of reaching the car of the public. 
Nu obſerves, It is better to emigrate to un- 
known and uncultivated countries, than to remain 
in a land where the inhabitants are invaded in their 
tired apartments are expoſed to be ſearched and vio- 
lated by the loweſt claſs of men who bear a deputa- 
other warrant whatever ; but, aſſiſted by ſtill a low- 
er claſt of mariners, carrying - naked ſwords and 
piſtols in a country where ſwords have long been con- 
verted into ſickles and ſcythes.” This is a grievance, 
no doubt, peculiar to this country , but it is well with 
him that he has the means of emigrating in his power: 
As to the generality of the houſeholders in this coun- 
try, I maintain, that not one in forty of them have 
it in their power to emigrate with their families, for 
want of money, and the ſubjecta to raiſe it from, to 
pay even the preſent low freight to America ; and 
therefore the aged muſt remain in a ſtate of increal- 
ing poverty till death mercifully relieves them. To 
point out ſome of the various cauſes of 2— 
poverty is my intention. 
Tus iſlands, Fein 60-and 61 — 
10:minutes: north latitude, are comparatively barren, 
(the only grains fown) to ſerve the inhabitants three 
fourths of the year ; and often the crops are ſo bad 
as not to istein them one third of ' the 'year, 
though their allowance of bread is much leſs than in 
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ſixteen merks of butter and fixteen ſhillings Soo 
of mne; ten- penny, hin&penny, feptiny, 
and u- pay lands in proportion. This is  pay- 
able to the ubdliokders, who have generally laid on a 
Salim of egit ſhillings Scots ger merk of land, of 
whatever nner of pennes it my cou, One 
merk of butter is the twenty-fourth purt of i Tifpond ; 
the lifpond'was then, us it is flilFin the heſghbour- 
ng-countrics of Norway und Fato, eighteen poutid 
weight ; fo that one merk of butter was twelve oun- 
een. Beſides this payment to 'the fandholder or pro- 
prietor, - the natura} poſſeſſurs of lands, who were al- 
moſt all "of them proprietors of their 'pollifiics, 
paid the corn-eind Tüte! © pirtly in butter and 
partly i” bil fend in forte” toons the teind of 
of the corn 'was drawn) ita certin fired rate for 
cath merk of land. Oil mieuſured by canis did not 
exceed two Sos pints [two gallons Engliſh] to the 
cnn. It many plices a part of the ſcatt was paid 
in butter, amd the cow-teind was always payable in 


fate of tneliderity.. 
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1 froth tha illands dome money, 
wunder the tidith: of k walk, for the © be- 


nefit the p=djte were to habe from the holy water be- 


ing liverally diftributed among them, as the term ſuf- 
ficiently indicates. ®Fhis payment, or gratuity, * 
to de d olfy u few Years ; but when, in 1 

reign of King James V. the rents of theſe = 
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to the crown, were given for the ſupport of 
his natural fon Robert Stewart, abbot of Holyrood- 


Anno 1600, Earl Pattick Stewart built the caſtle of 
Scalloway, the walls whereof remain füll entre. 
The oppteſſon he committed in Orkney and Zet- 
land, for ſervices to this houſe ae yet remember- 
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Marrans remained nearly ſountil the rebellion in 
Charles 1's reign. In theſe times of rapine and con- 
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fuſion,” this country fell into the hands of the family 
of Morton, whoſe factors or chatttberlains rulſed the 
weight to twenty our pound to the lifpond ; and 
_ now the country” riot” being dble to make fo much 
butter as pay the retits in that Kind, conform to the 
encreaſed weight, they found micans to eftabliſh 4 
fixed piice ofi the butter not delivered in kind, ire 
_ thin” double ef the original rate, "viz: fifty-eight 
ſhillings Scots per liſpond : and it is to be obſerved, 
OS: CONE 
led by its origitial Norwegjart name; a Mu , be- 
ing = fort of "wood feel yard,” and of all weights 
in uſe the maſt fable to deceit. The chamberlalns 
aſſumed to theinſelves the power to appoint s man in 
cach'pariſh to weigh the butter, and meaſure the oil. 
This perſon was paid by them, and removeable at 
pleafitre. The weigfht remained on this footing till 
anno” 1694, or thereabours, when Colone! Robert 
FElphinflone of Lopneſs procured the Chainberlain- 
ſhip:” He wied and eftabliſhed the weight at twenty- 
fir poli” to the Tiſpond; and, in 1736, Mr. An- 
drew Roms, then factor for the Earl of Morton, fenſi- 
ble of the moſt egregious iniquity practiſed on the in- 
kibltains by weighthg on the bimars, (ſome of which 
he Süd to be tet at thirty-ſix pound to the punch. 
to the landholders to have this inftrument 
hid ande, and the known weight by ſeale and beam 
de be ellabliſhed; and prevailed in having the IC. 
Pon ene at twenty-eight" pound; to Wich ſome 
of the landlolders conſengd and it was e to, 


þ + This farms to be. nearly the c fme with; what. was formerly 
in Englund by the name aunce! weight, long ago aboliſhed 
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ing the ſame weight and meaſure the crown's donat- 
an did; fo the increaſe of weight-and meaſure of 
butter and oil is not leſs than 2300 lifponds at cigh- 
teen pound to the lifpond, and -$37 canns of vil. 
Now the whale butter made in the country cannot 
equal one half of theſe. payments to the crown and 
kirk, though the landbolders get none; and a little 
management betwixt theſe two may raiſe the greaſe 
butter of Zetland to as high a price as the butter in 
England gives, if once the eſtabliſhed pries of 585. 
Scots per liſpond is broke through. And although 
there are ſufficient tcinds to raiſe competent flipends 
to the miniſters of the goſpel, ariſing from the corn- 
teind, com- teind, wool and lamb-tcind, and conſi- 


derably more than is paid them at preſent, or can be 


reaſonably allowed them by any future-decreets of 
- augmentation ; yet, contrary to all good order, and 
 mnaxims of law and policy, that induſtry never be 
taxed where there is other ſufficient means, the fiſh- 
ings, on which this country chiefly depends, are (e- 
 verely taxed, and rated very high, towards payment 
of the fiipends, and as rigorouſly cxatied; for 
where ling-fifh is in uſe of payment, twelve or eigh- 
teen ling for each fiſhing-boat is exa ted, and is rated 
in place of three pence Sterling for each ; yet; when 
bad fiſhing ar accident prevents the payment in kind, 
the poor fiſherman is ſaid to be greatly favoured if he 
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the fiſh-teind is ſettled at ſo much mo- 
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| I nv faid above, that theſe iſlands were to remain 
for ever free of all tares, impoſiona, and duties, 
domitiion of Scotland : yet the fad truth. is, this re- 
ſtmint was ſoon broke through :- for the farmers of 
c of Scotland in the reigns of Charles H. and James 
but, having no repreſentation im ,parhanient,” militz- 
ry dreſ was the only anſwer ; and no it is aſſeſſed 
with Orkney in a certain proportion- of the land-tax. 
Ar ipreſent, and for many years: bygone, cvery 
branch of duties, cuftoms, andexciſe, under which even 
England's opulence groans, has been and is levied 
here. Formerly they were allbwed to import corn 
from any neighbouring country they found moſt cheap 
and convenient: now they cunnot have it but at the 
advanced price whuch preſently threatens to depopulate 
Scotland by emigration, with the addition of freight 
- and other charges, that will ſoon render it out of 
_ their power 10 pay, being, by repeated bed crops, 
reduced to the lowe&ebb. 

Tais country has long enjoyed the bounty on er- 
port of fiſh at. 3 . Sterling per quintal or hundred, 
_ which has ariſen from $00 to 1400 l. per year. Now 
this is confidembly :abridged by order of the 
— the . impoſing qualities on 
fin never beſope heard, and reducing the bounty to 
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not fail to ſhare in the bleffings of the poor ready to 
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bear; They have been in uſe to get from thoſe who 
purchaſed their fiſh: ap allowance of low priced corn- 
Hirigs, and alſo bought a lutle themfetves. This is 
now net to be bad at s moderate rate; and every ar- 
tick, enen of the fiſhing apparatus, is loaded with 
ether duties. 
Dv theſe, — oE cnn 
reduced to great poverty, and daily cacreakng, from 
which it has no proſpect of being reheved, unleſs the 
Almighty influence thoſe who have it in their power 
ta have alſo the will to apply fuitable remedies, whit: 
yet they may avail, to fave it from defolation, and to 
eftece it to that ſtate of mediocrity it has Demeriſ en- 
mit of. It can hardly be fuppoſed, that the Britiſh 
bare, if duly nen with theſe matter, 
wanld,. for the fnall fams miſed fram this country, of 
cls, exciſe, and duties, continue to load them there- 
with; but, to theſe, and other juſt complaints, ſhow 
that feeling and ſympathy which has always been the 
characteriſſic of that auguſt body. 
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ricans are reſpected, faxely the real grievatices'of the 
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